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Fust Published, price 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN KiNGDOM. 


A SERMON, 


PREACHED ON ROSARY SUNDAY 
(Oct 2, 1870), 


IN THE 


Church of the Jmumaculate Conception, farm Street, 


BY THE 
REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE, 


Of the Society of Fesus. 


LONDON: BURNS, OATES, AND CO., 17 anp 18, PORTMAN STREEG 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE, 


BY THE REV. PAUL BOTTALLA, S.J. 
Professor of Theology at St. Beuno’s College, N.W. 


LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


GOSNELL and Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any 
e Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and 
imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price Is. 6d. per pot. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


GUA AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 

what age. 

Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent 
Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form, and at a lower price. 

Sold in Bottles, 3s. each, also, 5s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. Red Bull Wharf, Angel 


Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 


USE SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR, 


For making Soup in one minute without boiling. 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
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BURNS, OATES, 


& Co., LONDON. 


A beautifully hand-wrought silver-gilt 
ross to open, richly pierced 34 in., 
n morocco case, £4 10s. 

Ditto ditto in silver, different pattern, & 3 10s. 
** These are quite unique of the kind. 


Silver Filagree Crosses, very thick and strong, 
inches, 11s. 6d., 244 inches, 16s., 3 inches, 
Is. 

A beautiful silver Crucifix on hand- 
ome black cross and stand, 3ft. 5in. high, with 
ilver mountings, £10 10s. 


Silver Crucifix on thick mother-of-pearl 
ross, five inches long, beautifully inlaid with 
ariegated mother-of-pearl, in case, £2 10s. 
Ditto on solid round mother-of-pearl cross, 
ur inches, silver ends, 21s. 


See Gold Crucifix on fine coral cross 134 in. 
bng, in case, £1 18s. 
“Miraculous” Medals in Gold, at 
Od., 3S., 55., 5S. 7s., 9s. 6d., Ios. 6d., 
mats, 6d., 14s. 6d., 17s. 6d., 20s., 22s, 6d., 25s., 
and 30s. each. 
Rosary Rings in gold at 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
95. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 14s., 15s., 18s., 
Is., 25s., and 42s. 
Ditto in silver at Is., Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 


Gold necklet chains, for attaching 
osses, medals, or lockets, at 19s. 6d., 21Is., 
s., 25s. 6d., 42s., and 45s. 6d. 


A fine Collection of Paintings on 
hina, in metal gilt frames :— 

Ecce Homo, 12s. 6d., 31s. 6d., £3 10s., 
6 Ios. 

Mater Dolorosa, 8s. 6d., 15s, £1 18s., 
B 2s., £3 10s 

Madonna and Child, 8s. 6d. Head of Blessed 
itgin Mary, 30s. 

The Assumption, £3 15s.; the Pieta, £2; 
oly Family, £3 10s.; Sacred Heart, 12s. 6d. 
Madonna and Child, ” £6 Ios.; St. Joseph and 
hild, 8s. 6d. 

Angels Heads, after Raffaelle, £3 10s. each; 
ter Dolorosa and Holy Water Stoup, 32s. 


Iso in Carved Wood Frames— 

Immaculate Conception, 18s. and 2Is.; 

adonna, after Dager, 18s. 

Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, 18s. and 
; Mater Dolorosa, 18s. and 25s. 

Vierge a la Chaise, 18s. and 25s.; Vierge aux 

isen, 25s. 


The Selection continued, suitable for Presents— 


Ecce eager 18s. and 258-5 3 St. Joseph and 
Child, 25s. and 42s. 

Head of St. John, £3. 

Repose in Egypt, very fine, £5 5s. 

Holy Eucharist, with natural shell Holy Water 
Stoup, 12s. 

Ecce Homo, ditto ditto, 15s. 


Holy Water Stoups. 


Real shell, with painting on china, Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, £I I5s. 

Ditto ditto Ecce Homo, £1 153s. 

Ditto ditto Sacred Heart of a richly gilt 
and enamelled; £2 15s. 

Ditto ditto carved wood, large size, ivory 
crucifix on crimson velvet back, £4. 

Ditto, ditto smaller, blue velvet, £2 5s. 


Ivory crucifix on moulded wood frame, 
cross shape, £2. 

Plastique Crucifix on handsome carved 
wood cross and blue velvet, £1 15s. 

A beautiful Gold Crucifix on mother- 
of-pearl cross three inches long, with gold 
mountings, £7 7s. 

Metal Gilt ‘*Ex voto” Hearts, at 
4S. 5S., 75., 9s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 
and 20s. 

Silver ditto, large size, £1 15s. 

Oil Paintings of the Crucifixion, 
20% by 17in., £4; ditto, unframed, of the 
Mater Dolorosa, 23% by 2o0in., £5; ditto, in 
gilt frames, of the Crucifixion, 32 by 21in., 
£4; ditto ditto of the Mater Dolorosa, 33 by 
27in., £5. 


A List of New Books, &c. &c., is published 
monthly, and sent gratis to all persons forward- 
ing their name and address. 

Also may be had : 

A Catalogue of Church Furniture, mages, 
Prints, &c. ‘ 

A new Catalogue of Foreign Books. 

A new General Catalogue of School Books ix 
all languages and of School Materials, 

A complete Catalogue of Music and Hymns, 
with Latin and English words. 

A complete Catalogue of Stationery. 


a 


Burns & Oates, 17 & 18, Portman St., and 63, Paternoster Row. 
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WORKS BY FATHERS OF 


Now ready, Vol. I., price 6s. 


ERMONS BY FATHERS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


THE LATTER DAYS. 
Four Sermons by REv. H. J. COLERIDGE. 


THE TEMPTATIONS or OUR LORD. 
Four Sermons by Rev. F. HATHAWAY. 


THE ANGELUS BELL. 
Five Lectures on the Remedies against Deso- 
lation. 

By Rev. PETER GALLWEY. 


MYSTERIES OF THE HOLY 
INFANCY. 
Four Sermons by REv. T. B. PARKINSON. 
One Sermon by Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. 
Two Sermons by Rev. THOMAS HARPER. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 


London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street, 
and Paternoster Row. 


REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE. 


Cloth, 7s. calf, limp, 10s. 6d. 


ITA VIT#H NOSTRZ 
MEDITANTIBUS PROPOSITA. 
London: 

Burns, Oares, and Co., 17, Portman Street, 
Portman Square, 


Fust out, Second Edition, price 6d. 
HE HOLY HOUR; or the Intimate 
Union of the Soul with Jesus in His Agony 
in the Garden. Translated from the Italian. 
With Preface by the Very Rev. A. WELD. 


London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street. 


Price 8d. 
F THE LOVE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 
(From the French of Pere Nepveu.) 


The Translation Edited by the Rev. HENRY 
J. COLERIDGE. 


London: Burns, Oates, & Co., Portman St. 


THE SOCIETY OF FESUS, 


Rev. GEORGE TICKELL. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
HE LIFE OF BLESSED 
MARGARET MARY. 


With some account of the Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. 


London: Burns and Oates, Portman St 
Portman Square. 


Price 4d. Eighth and Stereotyped Edition, 
N HOUR BEFORE TH 
BLESSED SACRAMENT ; 
oR, 
With my Crucifix. 


A Prayer, translated from the French by 
M. C., with a Preface and Appendix by 


FATHER GALLWEY, S.J. 


London: St. Joseph’s Library, 50, South St, 
Grosvenor Square; Burns, Oates, and Co., 1, 
Portman St., Portman Square, Dublin: Kelly, 


Rev. PAUL BOTTALLA, 


Professor of Theology in the College of St 
Beuno, North Wales. 


HE POPE AND THE CHURCH, 
Considered in their Mutual Relations, with 
reference to the Errors of the High Church Party 
in England. 
PART I. 
THE SUPREME AUTHORITY 
OF THE POPE. 
Now ready, price 10s. 67. 


PART II. 
THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE. 


London: BURNS, and Co., 1 


Portman Street. 


OATES, 


Rev. THOMAS HARPER. 


In the Press. 


ERMONS.—First Series: “ 
SUBJECTS OF THE Day.” Seat 
Series: ‘‘On Gop.” 
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me: DEN YT, 
Gatch, Ciock, and Chronometer APaker to the Muceen, 
33 & 34, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS have 
long held pre-eminent rank, as may be seen from the following Reports:— 


sik WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, Inventor of the Armstrong Gun, 


says :— 
” 9, Hyde Park Street, W., 14th November, 1861. 
The Chronometer Watch you made for me in December, 1859, has never been affected by 
travelling or riding ; its variation at the end of a year was only forty-five seconds. It has proved in 
every respect a most satisfactory Watch. 
To M. F. DENT, W. G. ARMSTRONG. 
33, COCKSPUR STREET. 


str 


THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL, Greenwich Observatory, reporting in 
1829 on the celebrated trial, when nearly 500 Chronometers were tested, says : 
Your Chronometer, No. 114, is entitled to the First Premium. Actual variation in the year 
i 0.54 hundredths of a second. This is superior to any other yet tried. 
St, Mr. DENT. J. POND, Astronomer Royal. 


THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL ASTRONOMER, M. STRUVE, of St. 
Petersburg, reporting upon eighty-one Chronometers tested by the Russian 
Chronometrical Expedition, says :— 

The DENT CHRONOMETERS have held FIRST RANK ina brilliant manner. They contributed, 
beyond dispute, THE MOST EFFECTUALLY to the exactitude of the result. 
M. STRUVE. 


SH *,* By Command of the Emperor, the Russian Gold Medal of the Highest Order of Merit was 
with presented to Mr. DENT. 


G. B. AIRY, ESQ., Astronomer Royal, in testimony of the excellence 
of Dent’s Turret Clocks, says :— 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 22nd July, 1845. 
I believe the Clock which you have constructed for the Royal Exchange to be THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD as regards accuracy of going and of striking. 
Mr. DENT, G. B. AIRY. 
PE. 33, COCKSPUR STREET, Charing Cross. 


Council and Prize Medals awarded by the Royal Commissioners 
of International Exhibitions 1851 and 1862. 


33 & 34, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 


LONDON. 
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ACTA ET DECRETA 


SACRORUM CONCILIORUM RECENTIORUM. 
Collectio Lacensis. 


AUCTORIBUS 


PRESBYTERIS S.J. E DOMO B.V.M. SINE LABE CONCEPT. AD LACUM, 


OLLECTIO LACENSIS omnia et sola Concilia recentioris statis continebit 
indeque incipiet, ubi magnze Labbei et Harduini collectiones desierunt, ut, his completis et 
usque ad nostram zetatem perductis, facilis ad cognoscendas cujusvis temporis Synodos pateat aditus, 
Quod vero ad operis dispositionem attinet, non modo temporum, sed locorum etiam rationem 
habendam esse rati, hunc ordinem statuimus : 
Universum tempus, cujus Concilia edituri sumus, in duas partes dividimus, quarum alteram 
computamus usque ad Gallicam, quam vocant, revolutionent, alteram inde ad nostram usque 
memoriam. Paucas illius zetatis Synodos in duas, frequentes hujus in quatuor classes dispertimur. 


Totum vero opus, quantum conjicimus, sex tomis absolvetur, quorum 
duo priores continebunt Concilia ab an. 1682. usque ad 1789. sive 
I. tom. ab Episcopis Ritus Latini, sive 

II. tom. ab Episcopis Rit. Oriental. habita. 

Czteri tomi Concilia, quze propiore tempore sunt celebrata, complec- 
tentur, et quidem 

III. tom. Concilia Americ septentrionalis et Imperii Britannici, 

IV. tom. Concilia Gallie, 

V. tom. Concilia Germanie, Hungariez, Hollandie, 

VI. tom. Concilia Italie, quibus accedent Synodi hoc ordine non 
comprehense: denique, uti speramus, veluti supremum totius 
collectionis decus atque complementum, Concilium CEcumenicum 
Vaticanum primum. 


Czeterum, ut omnes non solum plene, sed etiam secure et facile e fontibus sacrorum canonum 
haurire queant, curabimus in primis, ut opus nostrum, quam emendatissime fieri poterit, typis 
describatur, atque singulis voluminibus locupletissimi indices et alphabeticus theologice jurisque 
canonici, prout in Conciliis traduntur, conspectus adjiciantur. Denique nullam operam recusavimus, 
ut nihil collectionis nostra integritati deesset ; neque solum Concilia nostre zetatis queecumque sunt 
edita, verum ézedita quoque exhibebimus. 

Pretia voluminum pro singulorum magnitudine erunt varia, ita tamen, ut denz plagulz (80 
columnz) veneant 2 fr. 70 cts., volumen vero, quod 50 plagulas sive 400 paginas contineant, 13 fr. 
35 cts., sive 10 shillings. : 


B. HERDER, bibiiopola-redemtor, Frisurci BrisGovi& in Magno Ducatu Badensi; 
ARGENTORATI: Agence de B. HERDER, 18, place du Déme. 


Lonpon: Nutt, Strand. 
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LON: HAROMAN AND COMP* 
BIRMINGHAM, 
Aetal-CHorkers in Silver, Brass, & Tirought Fron, 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES & COFFIN FURNITURE, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 


Ecclesiastical Decorators, Carbers in Wood and Stone, 
MEDALLISTS & LITHOGRAPHERS. 


OHN HARDMAN & Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON 
CHANCEL SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, 
which, while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view ot 
the Altar ; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at 
St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as 
at Rugby ; to their MEDALS made to special design, in Silver, Bronze, Brass, and Tin; and to 


thir MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 
J. H. & Co. are also Workers in the Medizval Style of Furnituréand Articles for Domestic use. 


LONDON 


AGENTS— 


BURNS, OATES, & Co. 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; embossed roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; French morocco, 6s.; Turkey 
morocco, 8s. 6d.; with gilt rim and clasp, 12s. 


HE TREASURY or THE SACRED 
HEART. 


A New Manual of Catholic Devotion, 


Containing Indulgences, Prayers, Devotions, &c., 
in honour of the Sacred Heart, with Epistles 
and Gospels for Sundays and Festivals, pub- 
lished with the approbation of his Grace the 
Bishop of Cork. 


Also, in royal 32mo, cloth, red edges, price 2s.; 
French morocco, 2s. 6d.; calf, red edges, 35.6d. ; 
morocco, gilt, 


THE LITTLE TREASURY OF THE 
SACRED HEART; 


Being an“Abridgement of the larger work, with 
the approbation of his Eminence Cardinal 
Cullen. 


Dublin: Printed by J. M. O’Toole and Sons. 
Sold by all Catholic booksellers. The trade 
supplied by W. H. Smith and Son, wholesale 
—* 85 and 86, Middle Abbey Street, 

blin. 


| LE CONTEMPORAIN : 


Revue d’Economie Chretienne. 


OMMAIRE de la Livraison du 

1 Septembre, 1870. 1/Hérésie Politique—Il Beato 

; —Un Archevéque de Reims au IX. Siécle—L’Ascétisme 
Evangélique et la Société Moderne—Bulletin des princi- 
age travaux d’économie politique ou sociale parus dans 
e mois—Courrier des CEuvres—Chronique du Mois— 

| Bulletin Bibliographique. 

| 


Paris: Librairie d’ADRIEN LE CLERC ET 
CiE., Imprimeurs de N.S.P. le Pape et de 
l’Archevéché de Paris, Rue Cassette, 29, prés 
Saint-Sulpice. 


ETUDES 


Religieuses, Historiques et Littéraires. 
de la Livraison de 


Aont, 1870:—Constitutio Do tica Prima de 
Ecclesia Christi—Les Espagnols Chrétiens du Haut 
Moyen-Age—De |’Exégése Rationaliste en Allemagne— 
La Campagne d’Allemagne—Des Sensations Auditives— 
Lothair—La Définition—Mélanges—Bibliographie. 


Paris : Au Bureau de la Revue chez JOSEPH 
ALBANEL, Libraire, 15, Rue de Tournon ; et 
chez AUGUSTE DURAND, Rue Cujas, 7, Anci- 
enne de Guerrés-Sorbonne. 
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THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Conducted by a Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 


No. LXXIV.— Vol. VII.— NOVEMBER, 1870. 


CONTENTS. 
I. LETTER OF THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF IRELAND TO THEIR FLOCKS, 
II. IRIsH HISTORICAL STUDIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.  II.— Hucu 
WARD. 
III. CLAIMS OF THE IRISH COLLEGE, PARIS, ON THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
IV. DOCUMENT.—APOSTOLIC LETTERS OF HIS HOLINESS Pius IX., PROROGUING 
THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 
V. NoTIcEs OF BOOKS. 
VI. MONASTICON HIBERNICUM—COUNTY CORK. 


DusBuin: W. B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET. LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & CO, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


ST. STANISLAUS, 


43a, HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 


MISS FLON, 


A native of England, an old Catholic, of French parentage, educated at the Convent de 
l’Intérieur de Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her diplomas from the Hotel de Ville, and for 
several years engaged in tuition in England, receives and Educates a few Little Boys, whom she 
instructs in English, Latin, French, and Music, and prepares for the lower forms of the Catholic 
public schools in England. 

TERMS (which are inclusive) SEVENTY GUINEAS A YEAR. 


Miss FLON is permitted to refer to— 
The Lady Superior of the Convent de I’Intérieur de Marie, Montrouge, Paris. 
(The Director of the Convent during Miss FLON’s pupilage was Monseigneur 
Fouton, Archbishop of Nancy.) 
The Rev. Superioress, Convent of La Sainte Union des 


Sacrés Coeurs... ... Highgate Road. 
La Marquise J. Boccella ... Villino Boccella, Florence. 
The Very Rev. Monsignor Eyre... a oa ... St. Mary’s, Hampstead 
The Rev. Father ... 111, Mount Street. 
The Rev. G. B. Yard is ped: be ... 4, Kildare Terrace, Bayswater. 
The Hon. Mrs. Stonor poe pe ils jus ... 78, South Audley Street. 
Dr. H. Gueneau de ... 55, Wimpole Street. 
Dr. West d ... 61, Wimpole Street. 


Holidays at Midsummer, Christmas, and Easter. The year is divided into Three Terms, each of 
which is payable in advance. 
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THE MONTH. 


DECEMBER, 1870. 


CONTENTS. PAGE 
ITALY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER . ‘ 613 
WAFTED SEEDS. By F. L.. ‘ 


Chapter XXV.—Pheebe and her Visitor. 
®&XVI.—The Flower-show Party. 
3, XXVII.—News from London. 
»5 XXVIII.—What Mr. Wychwood thought of it. 
CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS ON “MAy CAROLS” . . . . 650 
CAUSATION. (In reference to Dr. Newman’s Grammar of 
Assent). By the Rev. Thomas Harper. 633 
A SAINT’S CHILDREN. By £. Bowles. Part the Fourth. - 509 
THE UNKNOWN WoRKS OF SIR THOMAS More. By the Rev. 
Thomas Meyrick. Partthe Second . 709 
1. Father Curci on the Fall of Rome.—2. The Glimate of Rome. 
—3. Mr. Baillie Cochrane’s Historical Sketches.—4. The 
Pardon of Guingamp.—5. Life of Louis Marie Grignon de 
Montfort.—6. Legends of our Lady and the Saints.—7. Letters 
of Sir Charles Bell.—8. Historical Notices of the Reign of 
Charles I.—g9. Publications on Rome and the Council.— 
10. Miscellaneous. 


NOTICE. 


All Books and Publications intended for review in the MONTH 
should be sent to the Editor, at 50, South Street, Grosvenor Square, 
W., or at Messrs. Burns, Oates, and Co., 17, Portman Street, W., or 
63, Paternoster Row, E.C. It is requested that Letters and Manu- 
scripts may be sent to 50, South Street. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected C ications. 

The attention of Subscribers is respectfully drawn to the announce- 
ment as to the alteration in the issue and price of the MONTH made 
in the fly-leaf inserted in the present number. - 

Advertisements to be sent to the Office, 50, South Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 


LONDON : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’- Hall Court. 
Burns, Oates, & Co., 17, Portman Street. 


DUBLIN : 
W. H. Smitu & Son; W. B. KELLy ; J. DuFry. 
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THE LITURGICAL YEAR. 


ADVENT (Second Edition) . ; ‘ 
SEPTUAGESIMA o5 0 
PASSIONTIDE and HOLY WEEK 0 60 
In the Press, to be ready by March:— 
PASCHAL TIME (Vol. II.) o 60 


PASCHAL TIME (Vol. 1II.) « 
*.* Each Volume may be had separately. 


J. DUFFY, LONDON anw DUBLIN. 


A Prospectus of sixteen pages, explaining the nature of this important work, will k 
forwarded, post free, on application to Rev. L. Shepherd, Stanbrook, Worcester, 


LES DAMES DE ST. ANDRE, 


From Tournay (Belgium), for some years established at 2, HALL ROAD, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, 
beg to announce that they do not continue to receive Ladies as Boarders. The chief end of thei 
Institute is the EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, to which they are entirely devoted in th¢ 
mother house at TOURNAY, and also at BRUGES and JERSEY, 


Under present circumstances, when so many are seeking for education in this country, the 
have been invited to carry out fully the object of their Institute, and to open their house as 
BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


For terms and other particulars application may be made to Madame la Supérieure. 


Now Ready. 
THE STRUGGLE OF A SOUL /IN SEARCH OF TRUTH: 


oR, 


A Protestant converted to Catholicity by her Bible and Prayer-book. 


This popular work, which has already been translated into several languages, is now presented ina 
much enlarged form, with extensive additions, and a Preface by Monsignor Mermillod, Bishop 


of Geneva. 
Cloth, 35.; gilt extra, 5s. By post, 4d. extra. 


DUBLIN: JOHN F. FOWLER, 3, CROW STREET. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE “MONTH.” 


A year ago, in announcing their intention to 
make such a partial enlargement of the MontTH as 
was possible without any increase of price, the 
Managers spoke of suggestions that had frequently 
been made to them to place it at once tn every respect 
in that class of higher periodicals whith contains the 
“Contemporary” and “Fortnightly” Reviews, and 
“Fraser's” and “Blackwood’s” Magazines. At the 
present moment, they think that the time has come 
Jor them to attempt to carry out a plan which would 
involve so many obvious advantages, in allowing of 
larger treatment of important questions of the day, 
and giving greater opportunities for full reviews of 
books and of contemporary history than is now 
possible for them, though they do not feel confident, 
Srom many different reasons—some of which relate to 
the severe labour which might thus be entailed on a 
few persons already occupied in other serious duties 
—of being able to continue at present the monthly 
publication of the periodical in tts larger form. 

It 1s therefore intended further to increase the 
MontH 7 size and bulk, and in some important 
respects to add greater variety to its contents, without 
dropping its present lighter elements. But for the 
present, wt will be published in DOUBLE NUMBERS, 
(price 2s. 6a.) every second month, beginning with 
Fanuary, 1871. As it is hoped in a very short 
time to resume the monthly publication, with the 
enlarged size, the name under which the Monty has 
so long been supported by the Catholic public, will 
be continued. 
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Jtalpy and the Cemporal Power, 


IT is not, we believe, usual for statesmen who occupy for 
the time being the highest political office in this country, 
to put forward their views on great questions of foreign 
or domestic policy with the unreserved frankness which 
sits so naturally on the anonymous writer of an article in a 
quarterly Review. There is a time for speech, and a time 
for silence: and great and sound politicians are generally 
not wanting in a due appreciation of the latter half of the 
Wise Man’s saying. There are many things as to which one 
who has to rule had much better be silent. When Louis 
Napoleon left England to enter on the career opened to 
him in France by the revolution which had overthrown the 
dynasty of July, it is said that one of his most sagacious 
friends urged him, above all things, to hold his tongue. 
Such a policy could hardly be recommended as a rule for 
general observation to a Prime Minister in this country : 
but there may be Prime Ministers who are very much in 
need of sagacious friends to bid them hold their tongues— 
sometimes. Our readers must be aware of the rumours 
afloat as to the author of an article on Germany, France, 
and England in the current number of the Edinburgh 
Review, for a good many expressions and opinions in 
which it is rather hard that the British Empire should be 
made responsible. We can quite imagine occasions on 
which it might be rather awkward for other Ministers of 
the Crown to have their attention drawn to certain state- 
ments or expressions in this article* But it is not our 


* The Saturday Review (November 12) says: “‘If they read this article 
believing it to be by Mr. Gladstone, the Empress at Chislehurst would find 
the representative of England holding that the wages of the satellites of her 
Court were augmented by the profuse and enormous luxury of the imperial 
family; the exile of Wilhelmshéhe would find him describing the course of the 
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business at present to do more than remark that it 
contains a sentence which shows that the writer has certain 
Italian “ proclivities” which are unfortunately very much 
in the way of his forming a just judgment on certain 
questions which most intimately concern the highest 
interests of a large number of Her Majesty’s subjects. If 
he be the statesman with whose name the article is con- 
nected, he can hardly wish Ireland to know that he shares 
in the common impression that the world has at last 
witnessed “the downfall of the temporal power of the 
Supreme Pontiff,” which fall, he tells us, may prove “in 
its ulterior results the greatest and most fruitful among all 
the great and fruitful consequences of the war.” 

So the fact, we suppose, is to be considered a fait 
accompli, and people may begin to speculate upon its 
consequences. We have not a doubt that such is the 
prevalent impression among Protestants and Englishmen 
in general. That it should be so, is only a remarkable proof 
of the power of the will, warped by prejudice, to warp in 
its turn the judgment of sensible men. It is perfectly well 
known, for it is a simple matter of history, that the 
Temporal Power of the Pope has been overthrown again 
and again, and that each time it has been given out that 
this overthrow was positively to be final. There are men 
yet living who were children in the time of its overthrow 
by the French in the reign of Pius VI., and who 
were more than children when Napoleon I. annexed the 
Pontifical States to his Empire in the reign of Pius VII. 
This is the second time that the Temporal Power has been 
overthrown in the days of Pius IX. We do not speak of 
earlier history. It might have been thought that facts of 
this kind might have made men pause—but it has not 


evil star of Napoleonism; the King of Prussia would find him sneering with 
the coarsest sneer at the royal piety; and Count Bismarck would find him 
declaring that the character of the German Chancellor offers no guarantee of 
scrupulousness and integrity. . . . M. Jules Favre and his colleagues 
would discover that Mr. Gladstone pronounces the famous resolution to yield 
not an inch of French territory or a stone of French fortresses to. be a ‘* boast 
which is wofully out of proportion to the powers and prospects of the French 
Government, and sounds to Europe like a hollow mockery, while it probably 
serves to cherish in France the most ruinous delusions,” 
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been so. The Temporal Power has now been overthrown, 
positively for the last time, by the arms of the so-called 
kingdom of Italy. Is there anything about that particularly 
disreputable institution to secure a greater permanence for 
its work of persecution against the Church than has 
marked that of its far more respectable predecessors in 
the same unholy policy? We are about to offer a few 
remarks which may help to an answer to this question. 

We must put aside, in dealing with those of whom we 
are speaking, the considerations that will naturally rise to 
the minds of Catholics concerning the special care which 
Providence may be expected to take of what is known to 
be so highly important to the Church for the free and 
unhindered exercise of her functions in the world as the 
Civil Princedom of her Head. That special care has so 
often been manifested, and in ways so striking, that 
sagacious politicians have shrunk from touching what has 
appeared even to them to be so dangerous to all its 
assailants and oppressors. History is too full of instances 
of the punishment of sacrilege for the fact not to be recog- 
nized by its most thoughtful students. But we must avoid 
all these considerations for the moment, and ask on simple 
grounds of reason and ordinary experience, what can be 
thought of the chances of permanence of the so-called 
' kingdom of Italy? Let us go at once to what is the 
strongest fact in its favour. At first sight, it appears to have 
one characteristic which has probably secured it a great 
amount of undeserved sympathy from persons who have 
been unacquainted with the manner in which its growth 
has been brought about. It appears to be a natural result 
of what are called national aspirations. Italy has always 
been weak in the European system, a battle-field for 
conflicting neighbours and the spoil of the stronger for the 
time being, because she has been divided. She is inhabited 
by a race more or less homogeneous, and one in language, 
and it is only natural and even just that she should 
become one in government, as in race and language, and 
take her place as a great unity among European and 
Christian nations. In answering this plea, we may fairly 
dismiss the theoretical part of the question. We are not 
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dealing with an ideal Italy, but with the work of Cavour. 
We need not discuss whether under any circumstances or 
in any way whatever, Italy might have become one and 
have fitted herself to take rank by the side of Germany, 
now also one, of France, and of Spain, both of which have 
’ grown in the course of centuries into national unities. There 
are many persons who will think that the position and con- 
figuration of Italy forbid it to be the seat of one powerful 
Government, unless that Government has other possessions. 
Unless Italy was mistress of the Mediterranean, she would 
always be the prey of the Power that was mistress there. 
An invader might easily reach her capital—especially if 
that capital were Rome—or cut off her northern portions 
from giving assistance to her southern provinces. 

But these are speculations. We have‘only to deal with 
the actual concrete kingdom of Italy that is before us, the 
result of the plotting and mendacity of a very few men, 
and of the supine cowardice of a great many more. If 
Italy were ever to become great, and have a real history, 
the first thing that her historian would have to do would 
be to draw a veil over the infamy of her birth. Other 
kingdoms have perhaps been founded on violence, on 
treachery, on lying, and on corruption, but there have 
been at least some redeeming features of greatness, or 
venturesomeness, or courage in the story of their forma- 
tion, which are entirely wanting in that of the Italian 
kingdom. We must be allowed to think that its English 
admirers do not very much know what they admire, and 
we think this out of respect for them. It is true that the 
Italian kingdom professes to be constitutional, and if it 
were truly so, would be to the English mind an improve- 
ment on the states which it has supplanted. But we 
suppose that even constitutionalism may be propagated 
by nefarious and scandalous means, and that, in that case, 
those who value it most highly ought to be most indignant 
at those who debase what they think a holy cause, and 
expose it to ruin by the certain odium which haunts 
everything that is brought about dishonestly. Moreover, 
it would be well to ask in how many of the annexed 
provinces has not a state of siege or martial law had to 
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be proclaimed in order to keep the intruded constitu- 
tionalism on its legs. Again, the Italian kingdom is a 
deadly enemy to Catholicism, and this again may gain it 
sympathy with Englishmen. But do Englishmen approve 
of the hypocrisy and mendacity by which it has been 
attempted to undermine Catholicism wherever the Italian 
rule has been introduced, of the encouragement given to 
immorality, and of the unprincipled means used to 
overthrow the power of the Pope? If they think 
Catholicism a bad cause, they cannot sympathize with 
those who break the commonest obligations of morality 
in order to overthrow it. Yet, except these two claims 
on English sympathy, we doubt whether anything can 
be alleged in favour of the Italian kingdom. Has it 
had a single great man in any sense, unless extrava- 
gance in criminality constitutes greatness? Has it 
ever won a battle for itself, in the whole course of 
its growth from the petty kingdom of Sardinia to its 
present dimensions, except when it has attacked without 
declaring war, or has outnumbered tenfold the force which 
it assailed, or has bought the generals on the other side? 
Has it ever committed an act of aggression without a 
gratuitous display of hypocrisy in pleading excuses which 
no one could be so childish as to believe, and has it ever 
entered into an obligation towards a Power of which it was 
not afraid that it did not break, and intend to break ? 
Have not its plebiscites, one and all, been forced on the 
people by the dagger and the bayonet, and falsified in their 
results? What has its growth been, but the progress of im- 
morality forced upon education, of the spoliation of Church 
property, of the enforcement of the conscription on popu- 
lations before exempted from it, of enormous taxation 
rendered necessary by the corruption of its Court, the 
greed of its leading men, the huge debts contracted to pay 
those who have been purchased to betray their former 
masters, as well as the large armaments required to keep 
-down the country which has been supposed to have given 
itself so willingly to the embraces of the semi-barbarians 
of North Italy ? And the result of the whole progress has 
issued in something which ought to shame and pain 
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equally all the lovers of Italy and all those of constitu- 
tional government—the existence of a State already rotten 
to the core, whose armies are sure to collapse before the 
first foreign foe with whom they have to deal for the same 
reasons which have already produced the frightful collapse 
of the French imperial system, and in which the mutual 
animosities which twenty years ago burned in the hearts of 
the various Italian provinces against one another have been 
aggravated tenfold by the oppressions and exactions to. 
which the “annexed” have been exposed on the part of 
the annexers. Meanwhile, as if to complete the elements 
of anarchy and dissolution, the revolution, under the 
organized form of the secret societies, has been all but 
installed in the palaces of Government. Those who reign 
and those who rule are, and know themselves to be, the 
tools of a power far greater than themselves, with whose 
designs it is by no means compatible to allow them to rule 
or to reign a moment after they have done the work for 
which they have been tolerated. 

That work has been now accomplished in the completion 
of the spoliation of the Church by the occupation of 
Rome and the imprisonment of the Holy Father. In such 
a state of things it is that the kingdom of Italy has at 
last to deal with its real masters within its own bosom, 
and, as if that were not enough, it is at the same time 
deprived, by the fall of the French Emperor, of the one 
ally to whom it could look for protection against foreign 
aggression, or if need were, against internal commotion. 
The Convention of September no longer binds Italy. 
Well and good: but the existence of the French Empire no. 
longer keeps Italy from lying at the feet of Austria or 
Germany, whenever they may choose to invade her, and is 
no longer a terror to the secret societies who have been so. 
long undermining her, no longer a resource and help 
against possible reactions on the part of annexed provinces 
in favour of their own independence. 

We shall be reminded that we have left unanswered 
our own allegations as to the “national aspirations” 
which are said to have created Italy. The truth, as. 
we believe it to be, is that the “national aspirations ” 
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of the Italians are such as would be best satisfied 
by a Federation, and by perfect independence from 
foreign influence in that Federation. No one can 
question the power of a true national feeling such as that 
which at the present time is working out the union of 
Germany. But it takes long to consolidate such unities, if 
they are to be durable, and nothing seems more provi- 
dential in the formation of Germany than the unprovoked 
attack of France, which has welded the Teutonic race into 
one by the necessity of a common resistance against unjust 
aggression, the main object of which was to prevent that 
very result which it has hastened on. We see nothing of 
the kind in the Italian formation. The first strength of 
the national aspiration for unity came, as is probable, 
from the unwarrantable position of Austria, from which 
she would have withdrawn at the beginning of the reign of 
Pius 1X. if she would have listened to his counsels. But 
since that time the progress of events has been such as to 
intensify rather than diminish the very deep-rooted 
municipal and provincial feeling which is a much older 
characteristic of the Italian heart than the love of one 
single united Government. The Sardinian policy, inau- 
gurated by Cavour—the policy of first corrupting the 
Ministers of the other States of Italy, then of fomenting 
disturbances in them by means of paid agents, then of 
using the revolutionary leaders and their bands of ruffians 
in the field at the same time that he publicly pledged the 
honour of his Sovereign before Europe to a disavowal of 
their acts—this policy has as direct a tendency to disgust 
and alienate the whole mass of respectable Italians 
throughout the peninsula as to degrade the very name of 
Italy in the eyes of the civilized world. It has made 
acts and measures necessary on the part of the usurping 
Government which have fastened on it the hatred of the 
populations whom it has professed peaceably to absorb at 
their own request or by their own sanction. It might have 
been possible to fuse the several States of Italy into one 
practical whole, the component parts of which might have 
had scarcely more centrifugal tendency, so to speak, than 
what is consistent with the unity of such a Federation as 
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the North American Republic, and a Federation of that 
kind—especially as it must have included the States of the 
Church—might well have taken its place among the great 
European Powers, and have been strong enough to secure 
itself against aggression from without. This, as we believe, 
the Italy which might have been, has been made well-nigh 
impossible by the Italy which is, but which cannot last. 
As it is, in Naples, in Sicily, in the Marches, in Tuscany, 
as well as in the Patrimony of St. Peter strictly so called, 
the government is looked upon as intrusive and foreign. 
We believe the day will come when the name of Cavour 
will be execrated by the lovers of Italian unity, on the 
very ground of their devotion to the idea which he is now 
supposed to have served so effectually. By using the 
means which he did to produce a fictitiaus unity he may 
q have made real unity impossible, at least he may have 
i retarded its consummation for many generations. 

| We hardly know whether it is really necessary to say 
' anything about the various p/edbiscites which are cited in 
i} favour of the Italian kingdom, and as proofs that it has 
i made itself acceptable to the populations. We do not 
know how many persons acquainted with the facts of the 
case there may. be who believe that these childish farces 
are really to be taken as representing the feelings or 
judgment of Italians. We need only remind such persons 
that in all cases the great majority of the so-called voters 
would have nothing to do with the ballot-boxes, while 
those who have voted have done so under circumstances of 
the most barefaced intimidation. It has always been the 
case in Italian elections of every kind that the number of 
h voters has been absurdly small. One of the surest signs of 
utter disaffection to the political system in possession in 
| any country is the abstinence of those who have a right to 
the electoral suffrage from making any use of it.* Judged 


* As we write, a correspondent of the Zimes (Nov. 14) from Florence— 
very possibly a certain well-known Italian and Mazzinian—writes as to the 
elections going on in Italy. He has to explain the apathy with which they 
are regarded. ‘‘The Radicals would fain make us believe that this indiffe- 
rence is the result of the ‘ odious electoral law,’ which excludes the greater part 
Oo of the citizens from the poll” —but he explains it in his own way, as the effect 
6a of the perpetual cabals and intrigues in the Italian Parliament. In Rome, he 
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by this test, the people of Italy are highly disaffected to 
their system, and the import of this fact is the same, 
‘whether the disaffection arises from a conscientious objec- 
tion to the existence of the Government on grounds of right 
and duty, or from entire hopelessness of any good arising 
from the use of the suffrage. The plebiscites which have 
followed—never preceded—the Sardinian occupation of the 
various Italian States are treated very leniently when they 
are objected to merely on the ground of the disaffection of 
the population, for they have been uniformly marked by 
violence, and there are good reasons also for suspecting 
that the numbers have been falsified. 

But it may be worth while to make a few remarks, in 
passing, on the general subject. It would be well if English 
statesmen, if there are any, who put any faith in Italian or 
French plebiscites, would ask themselves on what principle 
they admit their validity. We suppose it must be said— 
for nothing else can be said—that they express the will of 
the people. They have certainly no claim to attention 
unless they do this. But is not this language obviously 
equivocal ? They express, we suppose, at the most, the will 
of the people at one particular moment. Last July, the will 
of the French people was very emphatically declared—if a 
plebiscite could ever be emphatic—in favour of the Imperial 
Government of Napoleon III. The armies of the King of 
Prussia gave that Government a shake—and it fell after 
the capitulation of Sedan without a hand having been 
raised in its favour. If a Constituent Assembly were 
now to meet in France, it would, we suppose, issue another 
form of plebiscite, establishing a Republic, or recalling 
the Bourbon dynasty, Legitimist or Orleanist. Has the 
plebiscite of last July conferred any rights on the Bona- 
parte dynasty which would justify its partisans in fighting 
for its restoration? Or, supposing there had been no 
German war, and the next general elections in France 


tells us, ‘*not more than 7,721 electors are registered among a population of 
225,000 ”—but that a large number of ‘‘ painters, sculptors, engravers, mosaic 
workers, bronze casters,” &c., who ought to have been excluded, have been 
admitted by special favour. He adds, ‘‘ What is important is not that there 
should be a great many electors, but that those there are should come to the 
poll, which ts not generally the case in Italy.” 
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had shown a decided Republican majority, would the 
effect of the plebiscite of July have still subsisted, so as to 
take from that majority the right of upsetting the imperial 
throne if it could ? The theory of plediscites certainly wants 
elaboration. Hitherto, in Italy at all events, they have 
simply been an assent wrung from an occupied province or 
city in favour of its new masters, who have stood with arms 
at the ballot-boxes, noted how each man voted, and them- 
selves counted the votes and proclaimed the result. But 
how often are plebiscites to be repeated ? Is the population 
of a country to vote every year, or every three years, or 
. every ten years, as to whether it will remain under a 
a certain dynasty or be a part of a certain political unity ? 
Why may not the Neapolitans, or Sicilians, or Tuscans of 
the present day have a voice in the arrangement of their 

Government as well as those who voted on the question 

) a few years ago? 

( The fact is, that we ourselves and our kinsfolk across the 
Atlantic have our p/ediscites often enough, but we wisely limit 
i their object in such a manner as to secure the permanence 
f of our Constitutions. Every general election in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and every Presidential election in the 
United States, is a virtual plebiscite. We decide for the 


moment what we have a right to decide, because we are 
| the men of the moment. We decide who shall be President 
} or who shall be Prime Minister, what government shall 
i hold office, what measures shall be presented to Parliament. 
We decide, virtually, questions of foreign policy also—what 

treaties shall be entered on, what wars shall be made. But 

we do not decide whether the Constitution shall be what it 

is, whether the dynasty shall continue to reign, whether 
ancient rights shall be maintained, whether the obligations 
# of treaties shall be observed, whether faith shall be kept 
: with the public creditor or the foreign ally. If we did 
some of these things we should act immorally and 

unjustly, if we did others we should act suicidally, for we 
| should imperil the continuance and stability of our political 
institutions, and so deal a death-blow at the very life of the 
Empire. And if we are to adopt the theory of plcbiscites 
as a justification for the usurpations of the Piedmontese 
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dynasty, we cannot refuse to acknowledge that plebiscites 
ought to be applied far more widely and more frequently 
than they are. If the will of the people at one particular 
moment is the supreme- law, and if a plebiscite is the one 
best means, as it is the most direct means, of ascertaining 
that will, then, in the name of justice and humanity, let us 
apply it at once, without waiting for invasions or disasters, 
say to Ireland or to India, and be prepared either to base 
our position in those countries on the solid ground of 
national acceptance or to abandon that position if that 
ground cannot be secured for it. 

It is on the fact—for such we believe it to be—that the 
present governmental system of Italy is a simple usur- 
pation, imposed partly. by cajolery and corruption, but 
mainly by intimidation, on the great mass of the inhabi- 
tants of the various provinces of that beautiful country— 
a race of men highly endowed by nature and favoured by 
Providence, but singularly childish and helpless in anything 
like manly and independent political action—that we rest 
our best human hopes for those great interests of the 
Church and Christianity which are wrapt up, as it were, 
in the folds of the royal robe of the Successor of St. Peter. 
We, too, love Italian unity, but the unity of a free Christian 
race, not the forced unnatural centralization which prevents 
that race from discharging its great functions in the world. 
The time cannot last for ever, when the good, religious, 
conscientious, and truly patriotic elements in the Italian 
nation will allow themselves to be trampled under foot by a 
set of loquacious and greedy adventurers, and to be for ever 
nominally represented by the men who compose the great 
majority in the so-called Italian Parliament. A blow from 
without, or the outbreak of the long-smouldering revolution 
within, may give the country a shock which will plunge it 
in misery for a time, but out of the chaos a new order of 
things will arise in which the real voice of the national 
aspirations will make itself heard. If that should soon 
come to pass, we may be sure that Italy will remain as 
much Italy as ever, but that Naples will once more be 
Naples, and not an appendage of Florence or Turin, that 
Sicily will be Sicily, Tuscany Tuscany, and Rome once 
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more the Rome of the Pope and of Christendom. But if 
Italy were to fail in her duty to the Church, a state of 
things would ensue which would be intolerable to the 
Christian world. Rather, we should perhaps say, the 
Christian world is already aware that the present state of 
things is intolerable. Most truly has it been lately said 
that the Roman question is only just beginning. Every 
week and every month that the present state of things 
continues only brings fresh evidence to the Catholic world 
of the truth of the solemn declarations lately made con- 
cerning the Temporal Power of the Pope—that it is a 
necessity for the exercise of his Apostolical functions ; and 
only serves to intensify in all Christian hearts the feelings 
of indignation against the insulters of the Church and of 
sympathy for the august prisoner in,the Vatican. We 
know not what truth there may be in the reported diplo- 
matic action of various European Powers : whether Austria 
will see the wisdom of redeeming herself by taking the 
opportunity which she neglected, so much to her cost, just 
before Castel Fidardo was fought, and knock to pieces at a 
blow the forces of which she made such an example at 
Custozza and Lissa; whether Bavaria is to move Germany, 
or whether a Congress is to settle the question the solution 
of which has become imperative in consequence of the final 
aggression of the Italian arms. The particular action of 
human power which is to reinstate the Pope must depend 
on the choice of Providence, and Providence not unfre- 
quently makes choice for purposes of this kind of the 
most unexpected chances of circumstance and the most 
unlikely instruments. We may be certain only of one 
thing—that the earnest aspirations of Catholic hearts 
throughout the world in prayer, and their lawful influence 
upon public opinion and Government policy, are already 
bearing with irresistible force towards the restoration of 
the Holy See. One word we may say on this particular 
subject, because, if we may judge from expressions 
scattered here and there in the organs of public opinion, 
a misconception which it may be well to correct may exist 
in many minds. 

It has been said more than once, that the object of 
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which the European Powers and statesmen in general must 
have in view in this Roman question must be the securing 
for the Holy Father a position worthy of his dignity as 
the Vicegerent of Christ, and such as shall enable him to 
discharge unimpeded the mighty duties of his office. It 
must be remembered that this language is ambiguous, and 
has been quite, or very nearly, paralleled in the professions 
of the usurping Government itself. Victor Emmanuel and 
his Ministers have never ceased to profess in the most 
fulsome and offensive manner their own great veneration 
for the Head of the Catholic Church, and their earnest 
desire to guarantee to him all that is necessary and con- 
venient for the dignity of his position and the discharge of 
his spiritual functions. It is not likely that they will be 
able to deceive any sensible statesman of any country in 
Europe into the belief that the way to secure the liberty 
and dignity of the Pontiff is to make him a prisoner and a 
subject, and take away his property and his sovercignty. 
But they may be able to deceive many sinccrve advocates 
of the immunities of the Holy See into the notion that the 
question is now to be treated de novo, as if Europe were 
called on to provide in some new way for the dignity and 
independent action of the Vicar of Christ. There may 
thus be opened a door to projects of guaranteeing to him 
a part or the whole of Rome, of a civil list, of an engage- 
ment on the part of Catholic Powers, or Powers having 
Catholic subjects, to support between them the expenses 
of the government of the Church, and the like. The 
plans may be well intended, and well conceived, and as 
plans, as usual, cost nothing, they may be drawn with an 
amount of liberality or even magnificence which may 
- impose on and charm the beholder. To all such plans, 
we conceive, a threefold objection will lie at the very 
outset. 

In the first place—and this is the least important 
objection—no scheme can ever satisfy the requirements 
of the Catholic world, that is in any way dependent on 
Piedmontese good faith for its execution. If Italy were 
really what it professes to be, a great Christian nation, the 
Government of which was the legitimate expression and 
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organ of the religious and honourable sentiments of the 
great bulk of the people, sincerely desirous of giving the 
Church her liberty, and glorying above all things in its 
own providential selection as the guardian of the home 
of Catholicity—then indeed the Catholic world might, in 
some sense or other, trust Rome to Italy, if—as is not 
the case—the question were one of now for the first time 
making a provision for the exercise by the Supreme 
Pontiff of his divinely intrusted power in the world. But 
the whole policy of Cavour and his successors has striven 
for nothing more resolutely than for the substitution of 
an imposture for the real Christian Italy. The Italy of 
Cavour is no more like the true Italy than the woman 
whom the French revolutionists carried in procession as 
the Goddess of Reason was like a gaddess. The Italian 
policy of the last few years, backed up by the French 
Empire as it has been, and applauded by Great Britain, 
has had this effect above all others—to make it utterly 
impossible for the Christian world to trust any pledge 
given by the Italy of the present, or to believe for a 
moment that she has any intention of keeping a single 
solemn engagement into which she may enter. 

Again, it is most obvious that, merely as a matter of 
policy, it would be almost as hopeless to leave the Pope’s 
position in Europe dependent upon the support of various 
Powers, who might be quarrelling among themselves, or 
who, one at one time and one at another, might have some 
question pending with the Holy See as to which they 
might be tempted to try intimidation, or the suspension of 
their engagements, or the withdrawal of their protection, as 
an argument against him—this, we say, would be almost as 
hopeless as the making him at once the subject of Victor . 
Emmanuel himself. Instead of having one master he 
would at least seem to have many, and his rights might 
be violated by one or taken up by another, as it suited the 
policy of their Cabinets for the time being. 

But these are by no means the most important objections 
to any “transaction” that may be proposed in favour, 
as it will be deemed, of the Holy See and of its inde- 
pendence. This is not a question of policy only, but of 
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right. To the Christian world what has been done is in 
the first place sacrilege, and in the second place robbery 
and usurpation. Sacrilege is not repaired by giving an 
equivalent to the Church, robbery and usurpation are not 
repaired except by restitution and restoration. Moreover, 
any one who considers the various interests bound up in 
the preservation to the Holy See of its Temporal Power, 
as Pius IX. received it from Gregory XVI. will see at 
once that no civil list, or personal inviolability, or immunity 
of his ecclesiastical ministers, or portion of the city of 
Rome, or revival of Peter’s-pence guaranteed by Christian 
Governments, or any other half-measure of the kind, can 
in reality secure to the Pope the “position”—to use the 
fashionable expression—which becomes his dignity and 
his duties. We cannot here apply the well-known words, 
and say of the Pope, as Father Ricci said of the Jesuits, 
Sit, ut est, aut non sit, but we may be most confident 
that no means which can be devised by human policy 
for his independence can be at all expected to fulfil their 
object as the means selected by Providence have hitherto 
fulfilled it. Europe has not to improve upon the arrange- 
ments of Providence, but, if she knows her own interests, 
to do simple justice on those who have violated them. 
An attempt has been made to strike out the keystone of 
the arch on which society rests, and if society is to be 
saved, the keystone must simply be kept in its place. 
Every throne and every State is interested, not only in the 
independence of the Church, but in the chastisement of 
the most outrageous and insolent act of usurpation which 
our generation has witnessed. If it were nothing more 
than to disavow the selfish principle of non-intervention, 
in which is contained the utter abandonment of mutual 
justice and confidence between nations, it would. be of 
the highest importance to Europe to force the spoiler 
of the Church to disgorge his booty. European society 
has had many dark days of late; but none would be 
darker or of more evil omen than that on which it should 
become manifest that Christian feeling and the needs of 
the Church have not sufficient influence over those who 
are high in place and power to secure the amplest repara- 
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tion and restitution to the Holy Father for this last act 
of successful brigandage. 

Pius IX. has already lived through one of the longest 
and most glorious Pontificates in the annals of the Catholic 
Church. He began by giving an impulse to improvement 
and social renovation of every kind, which set a movement 
on foot which he was not allowed to guide, but which for 
a time, under the direction of the same implacable enemies 
of religion and civilization who are now using the Italian 
Government for their own purposes, swept away his throne 
and forced him into exile. He has made his presence in 
the Chair of St. Peter felt in every portion of the globe, by 
the hierarchies which he has established and the missions 
he has founded. He has gladdened the hearts of Catholics 
everywhere by the long-desired definition of the Imma- 
culate Conception, by the number of saints and beatified 
servants of God whom he has added to the calendar, and 
by the frequent assemblage around his Apostolical throne 
of the Bishops of all the world. Lately, he has added 
one more to the long list of the great Councils of the 
Church, and has secured by infallible definitions truths 
which had for some time been questioned or carped at 
in a manner which foreshadowed the possible growth of 
a dangerous heresy or rebellion. In all these ways 
Pius IX. has singularly endeared himself to Catholic 
hearts, and has gathered to himself a veneration and 
regard which are seldom paid even to Roman Pontiffs. 
But he has never been greater, never more venerable, 
never dearer to the Church, never, we may venture to 
say, more truly her benefactor and her Father than now, 
when he is suffering, at the end of his days, insolence, 
spoliation, and captivity for the sake of her independence. 
When the history of our days comes to be written, it will 
have to record the gratitude with which the Church honours 
his name, perhaps even more on this last account than for 
any other of the great benefits which under Providence 
she has received from him. In his solitude and captivity 
he is convincing the world by his sufferings of the greatness 
of the cause for which they are endured, at the same time 
that they plead for it in heaven and draw to it more than 
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ever the devotion of Christians on earth. So his name 
will be associated with this, as with other subjects of vital 
importance to religion—but in a different way. For some 
he will have laboured and prayed successfully, as to others 
he will show the prudence of the wise ruler or the divi- 
nation of the seer who lives in the lofty and serene 
atmosphere of faith above the world. For this, from the 
beginning of his long Pontificate, as it seems to the very 
end, he will have suffered. There are martyrs on the roll of 
the Church’s glorious. names who are so called because they 
have been persecuted, imprisoned, outraged, ill-treated, all 
but worn to death for the cause of truth, though their 
blood has not been shed, though they have lived to see 
the chastisement of their persecutors, and have at last 
died in peace. In this sense, at least, we may venture 
to say that Pius IX., who may be honoured as the Doctor 
of the Immaculate Conception and as the Pontiff who 
convened the great Vatican Council, will be celebrated in 
after-ages as the Confessor and the Martyr of the Tem- 
poral Power and the Civil Independence of the Church. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
PHBE AND HER VISITOR. 


THE Head of College—I’m not bound to say whether he was 
known as Rector, or Provost, or Master, or President, or Warden, or 
Principal, or what else—thought rather seriously over the remarks 
made by Mr. Jackson as to the disposal of the College patronage. 
These are days in which ancient corporations, however powerful, 
must think of putting their houses in order, and of having a good 
account to give to the public when their turn comes to be looked 
into and criticized. There were rumours floating in Oxford at that 
time that the new era inaugurated by the last Reform Bill would not 
long run its course without seeing a demand for still more sweeping 
changes in the great Universities than any that had yet been made. 
There was a strong reforming party in Oxford itself, strong in 
intellect, in boldness, in open-speaking; and it was to be feared 
that the tide of supposed improvement might rusk »n too fast and 
too far, so as to destroy antiquity and established usages when they 
might be preserved with profit. Whispers went about that the 
revenues might be taken into the hands of a great Commission, 
like that which now manages so much of the property of the 
Established Church, and that the Heads of Houses and Fellows 
might have their incomes fixed and paid as salaries by this body. 
Perhaps, too, the patronage might be touched! All these were 
terrible thoughts to a man who remembered the old state of things, 
he days of Melbourne and Peel, and even the still more palmy 
periods when George IV. was King and Lord Eldon Lord Chancellor. 
His fears may have been somewhat exaggerated and chimerical, but 
he was very anxious not to give any occasion for talk about the 
management of affairs at his own College. Cumberland might do 
very well, at least as well as many other country parsons—but he 
might not. It would be well to keep him at Oxford, if that were 
possible. So the old man really took some pains to give him a 
hint of his own opinions on the matter. It was not easy ; Cumberland 
was very deaf (though he could hear Phoebe twice as well as any one 
else), and his deafness made him apt to misunderstand what was said 
tohim. Then, if his back was put up, there would be no managing 
him. The Head, as in duty bound, put his difficulties before his wife. 

This good lady had rather taken up Phoebe Lampetras, and had 
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more than once talked to her about her brother, in hopes that little 
hints which were necessary might thus get round to him. There had 
been an exhibition of brusqueness and gaucherie in the drawing-room 
at the Head’s Lodge one evening, and Mrs, Head had found that some 
kind remarks she had made to Phoebe had produced their effect. 
Since Pheebe had been in Oxford, Cumberland had been less bearish 
and less unkempt than before. There was to be a select party at the 
Lodge on one of the days in the Commemoration week, as the flower- 
show was that year to be held in the College garden into which the 
Lodge looked. So it was determined that Mr. and Mrs. Head should 
visit Mrs. Lampetras and solicit her presence at the party. The visit 
might give an occasion for some hints about the living. 

On the same day, while the worthy Head and his wife were pre- 
paring themselves for their afternoon drive and then stopping to make 
one or two calls nearer to the College than Mrs. Lampetras’ residence, 
that lady was engaged with another visitor, already incidentally 
mentioned in these pages. Mr. Stiffins was a man of middle age, 
who had come late to Oxford, after having tried his hand for a few 
years at the law. He had in consequence taken his degree late, but 
he was clever and distinguished to a certain extent, and had managed 
very well as Tutor of one of the Halls. He was poor, except for his 
tutorship, and there was no immediate prospect of preferment open to 
him except what he might win by his reputation for hard work and 
painstaking discharge of his duty, a great part of which consisted in 
piloting through the schools a set of dull, half-educated passmen, who 
came to Oxford with a modicum of learning which would have 
disgraced the higher forms at a good public school. Stiffins had met 
Phoebe in the Oxford circles, and been struck with her good looks 
and clever conversation. She was also said to have a fortune of her 
own—the few hundreds a year she had mentioned in her conversation 
with her brother, most of which had been left to her by her husband. 
Phoebe liked admiration, and made no scruple of making herself 
attractive. Poor Stiffins—a guileless man enough, notwithstanding 
his experience of mankind in St. Anthony’s Hall—had thought that 
she had not received his advances without giving him some 
encouragement. I hardly know whether he found the gaieties of 
Commemoration, the balls and concerts and evening-parties, the 
influx of ladies from the country, and other such incidents of that 
characteristic time, overpoweringly suggestive, but so it was that he 
determined to try his fate on that particular day. He got a new pair 
of gloves, brushed his hair and his hat, tied his white cravat with 
unusual care, and sallied forth towards the suburb in which Phoebe 
dwelt. 

“Was Mrs. Lampetras at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the spruce little maid who answered the bell—who 
looked at Stiffins as if she knew all about his business. 

Mrs. Lampetras was in the drawing-room, with her companion 
cousin, who also seemed to know what he had come for, for she 
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slipped quietly out of the room after his visit had lasted five or six 
minutes. Circumstances seemed to favour Mr. Stiffins; but he 
almost wished they had not been so favourable. He felt guilty at 
the twinkle in the little maid’s eye, guilty when the companion 
cousin slipped so naturally out of the room; and not only guilty, 
but very much afraid to confess his guilt, when he found himself 
alone with so awful a confessor as Mrs. Lampetras. 

They talked all about the bush for a long time, the lady showing 
herself extremely friendly. She asked all about his affairs as if they 
were matters of deep interest to her. Was he going to take a 
reading party this long vacation? Indeed—where would he go? 
Wales. Ah! she knew Wales. It had been the scene of great 
happiness to her—only very short. And then Phoebe looked tenderly 
at the picture of her lost Owen over the cottage piano. 

Then there was a little silence, and she began again. Had he 
heard the sermon on Sunday? people talked a great deal about it- 
A deadly blow to Infallibility, certainly ; but hadn’t Dr. Domdaniel 
rather shifted his ground? Ladies didn’t understand these things 
much, but wasn’t he rather fraternizing with the Evangelicals in 
order to keep out the Broad Church people who were so much talked 
about? The promenade in Christ Church walk? No, she had not 
been there. She liked quiet, but Oxford looked much prettier now 
that there were so many visitors. Yes, she should like to see the 
procession of boats. It was very nice. She liked going on the water 
a little herself. Mr. Stiffin’s College hadn’t got a boat on, had it? 
Oh, it was only a Hall! Well, it was great in cricket, she heard. 
There was to be a very good flower-show this year, she understood. 
And so on, all about the theatre, and the noisy undergraduates, and 
the Vice-Chancellor, and the prize poems, and everything else she 
could think of. Stiffins hardly helped much in the conversation. 
At last he asked her if she was to remain in Oxford for the summer? 
No, she might be wanted by her brother in the country. “ It’s not 
impossible he may take the vacant living, you know. In that case, 
{ shall leave Oxford with him.” 

If Mr. Stiffins had been wise, and if he had not been considerably 
in love, he might perhaps have let the conversation end without 
broaching the subject which was uppermost in his mind. Phcebe 
was wanted by her brother. Was not that a better position than he 
could himself offer her? Here was a fair excuse for him to sheer off 
upon. But the good man, afraid as he was, had a sort of obstinacy 
and determination of his own, and he would have despised himself if 
he had not gone through with the business. So he got up, he hardly 
knew why—thinking perhaps that that was the proper attitude in 
which to address a lady on certain subjects, now that the ancient 
fashion of kneeling has gone out. Phoebe got up too, and gave him 
her hand with a very gracious smile, which revived all his courage. 
She evidently expected him to go. So he went to the door, and then, 
taking heart of grace, turned back, as if he had forgotten something. 
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“Mrs. Lampetras,” he said, “ what you have just told me makes me 
wish all the more to say at once something that I have long been 
thinking of. May I tell you how much I admire you, and that I have 
even conceived the hope that I might myself become an object of 
interest in your eyes?” 

“He speaks like a book,” said Phoebe to herself. Then aloud, 
“Oh, Mr. Stiffins, you may be quite sure that I already regard you as 
a dear friend.” 

“T fear I cannot be content with that,” said Stiffins. “I love you 
very much. Will you accept of such love as I can offer you?” 

“Very much to the point now,” thought the lady. “Really, Mr. 
Stiffins, you must remember my position. I have no thought of 
marrying again, and, as I said just now, I may be called on to devote 
myself to the care of my brother’s house.” 

“You have hardly answered my question—Pheebe,” he said. “ Will 
you not accept my love? Can you not return it, and let me hope that 
I may some day call you my wife?” 

Phoebe paused for a moment. Not that she had the slightest notion 
of yielding ; but she enjoyed the situation. Stiffins, after all, was a 
fine, honest, manly fellow, a thorough gentleman in character and 
education—and there he was at her feet. 

“J fear it cannot be,” she said, gently. ‘I should be sorry to lose 
your friendship as I have it, but you must not ask me for more.” 

“Do not forbid me altogether to hope !” There was real tenderness 
and pain in his voice. 

“May I ask you, Mr. Stiffins,” said Phoebe, “what is the exact 
prospect which you hold out to me? What kind of home have you to 
offer your—wife ?” 

Stiffins’ hopes rose immensely. It was a question of detail then! 
The principle was admitted. The second reading was past. She 
would go into committee on the Bill. Sothe poor man told her all 
that was in his heart. He could not think of marrying at once. He 
was at present living in the Hall in rooms, and the Principal might 
object to his leaving them, as his presence was security for discipline. 
But he thought in two years more he might have laid by a little sum to 
marry on, and that very possibly a living might fall in his way by that 
time. He had one or two influential friends, though the Hall had no 
preferment. Then, as he hinted, he understood that Phoebe herself 
had quite enough to make her very comfortable, though he would not 
press her too soon to lay aside her widow’s weeds. (The said weeds, 
I may as well say, were rather invisible. Phoebe wore what ladies 
-call “ half-mourning,” and by a judicious use of the various shades of 
lilac and slate colour, and the like, managed to turn herself out in 
very bright and elegant costumes.) She might still be useful to her 
brother if he were to take the living, though if he, Stiffins, could be 
allowed to hope, he should urge her not to leave her present place of 
abode altogether. 

Pheebe waited till he had done. “Excuse me, Mr. Stiffins,’ she 
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said, rather sharply, “I have no taste at all for long engagements— 
that is, I should not have if I could bring myself at present to think 
of anything but my dear husband’s memory and of being useful to 
my brother. Perhaps I ought not to have asked you for so full an 
explanation, as I could not in any case accede to your wishes. Let 
the matter be entirely at an end, please, and forgive me if I ask you 
not to speak to any one of what has passed. If you will allow me, I 
will close this interview.” 

She gave him her hand in a very cordial manner, rang the bell, and 
swept out of the room. Stiffins made his way to the door as best he 
might, but the little maiden was there before him, with another 
twinkle in her eye, which seemed to say that she quite understood 
what had passed in the drawing-room. He had hardly got down the 
steps when the Head and his wife drove up in their pony-carriage. 
They, too, looked as if they knew all about it. 

“ Ah, Stiffins, glad to see you,” said the old man. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Stiffins. Shall we find Mrs. Lampetras at 
home ?” said the lady. : 

Poor Stiffins got home to St. Anthony’s as fast as he could. Some 
of his pupils met him before he got over the bridge, and they, too, 
looked as if they knew where he had been. 

“T see myself!” said Phoebe, as she walked up and down her little 
bedroom, in a moderate excitement. “I see myself walking about 
Oxford with my arm in his, and people saying that we are engaged 
and are waiting for a living! Mr. Stiffins’ young lady! or, as the 
servants will say—the lady that Mr. Stiffins keeps company with! 
I see myself! No, sir, not if I know it! He’s well enough, too, if he 
only thought so. If he had only said, Marry me at once on your own 
money, who knows——” 

Then she was called down to receive the Head and his wife, who 
were already being kept in play by the companion cousin. 

“We met Mr. Stiffins on the doorstep,” said Mrs. Head. 

“He is so kind as to come to see us sometimes,” said Phoebe. 
“We find him extremely agreeable. I wonder that Oxford should 
not have done more for him in the way of preferment than it has.” 

“Quite so. He is certainly a most deserving person.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE FLOWER-SHOW PARTY. 


I HAVE said that the object of the visit of the Head and his wife to. 
Mrs. Lampetras was to convey to her in the most formal and pressing 
manner their invitation to her and her cousin to be present at the 
luncheon which was to be given at the Lodge on the day of the 
Commemoration Flower-show in the College gardens. The rooms at 
the Lodge were not very large, and, although the party was sure to- 
overflow into the pretty little piece of ground which was fenced off 
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from the great garden for the special use of the Head and his family, 
it was rather an enviable privilege to be included among the invited 
guests. Phoebe had always meant to be there somehow or other, but 
she was much gratified by the cordial manner in which the invitation 
was given. The Head sat down by her side, with an obvious inten- 
tion of making himself particularly agreeable, while his lady devoted 
herself to the companion cousin. 

“We shall have your brother there too, of course, Mrs. Lampetras, 
‘I dare say he will bring you. I suppose this is the first time you have 
seen a Commemoration ?” 

“ Not quite,” said Phoebe. “But it seems quite new to me. It is 
very strange to see the old place turned inside out for ladies—for it 
almost comes to that.” 

“I fear the old place is being turned inside out in more ways than 
that, Mrs. Lampetras, and in many ways that are not quite so 
agreeable. One hardly knows oneself in it now sometimes.” 

“Yes, you must have a great many changes,” said Phoebe. “ But I 
hope they have not been for the worse. There’s been a good deal of 
fine building, at all events, since you can remember Oxford.” 

“A good deal of building, Mrs. Lampetras. Yes, we’ve changed 
our exterior considerably, but there’s nothing in all that is new that 
has the same beauty as the old part of the Colleges. That crumbling 
stone which people abuse so much has a very venerable air.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Phoebe, “a crocket or a gurgoyle or something fell 
on a scout’s head the other day, I am told. It’s rather dangerous, but 
very picturesque. But as to more important matters, Mr. Head, don’t 
you allow of a real improvement? I’ve heard that fifty years ago the 
gentlemen in the Common Rooms used to drink their three or four 
bottles apiece, and that there was a great deal of swearing and 
gambling.” 

“Ah, they invent myths, Mrs. Lampetras, against the old times. 
These things did prevail in some Colleges, perhaps. At Christ 
Church, for instance, they always trained their men for the highest 
society. But I have always known a very respectable set where I 
have been, even from the first.” 

“ Of course,” said Phoebe, “ your own set must have been charming. 
But then about the studies—they say that in the old times you used to 
choose your own examiners, and invite them to a supper, after which 
the affair of the examination was arranged.” 

“ Quite mythical, Mrs. Lampetras, quite mythical. They were 
giants in those days, and the present set are pigmies.” 

“ But surely the examinations force people to work more than was 
general before? Is there not really more study than there used to 
be ? » 

“Yes, yes, there is more study of a certain kind,” said the old man. 
‘* At least, the young men read a little on a number of subjects that 
they used to leave quite alone formerly. But the tendency of all the 
changes I have seen in my time—which have been no few, let me say--- 
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has been to diminish the number of those good hard students for which 
the Colleges were mainly founded. Oxford ought to be a place for the 
cultivation of deep studies by men who have taken their degrees and 
got their fellowships. We want men of that sort very much now. 
The men who might have done us so much honour and the world so 
much good go off to livings, or they don’t take orders and go into 
some active profession, and they leave us just enough to keep up the 
educational staff of the Colleges, and not always that. But I ought 
not to talk to a young lady like you on such matters, except indeed, 
that your brother is one of the genuine old stamp. Just the man we 
want. I hope he will stay a long time with us.” 

Pheebe felt as if a hint was being given her, which she was instinc- 
tively inclined to resist. “ There seems so much to be done in active 
life,” she said, “especially by men of learning, that I can hardly 
imagine a young: man who feels that he has a power of influencing 
others being disposed to remain a mere student all his days. My 
brother never seems to me so well and in such good spirits as when I 
can get him into the country.” ‘ 

“He should have a change now and then, of course. But he is 
essentially a man for study. He has a good career before him here, I 
think. He must be known as we know him to be appreciated. He 
would never suit farmers nor country folk, nor they him.” 

“It is very kind of you to speak so highly of him. I think that 
those who know him best would be glad to see him in some sphere of 
activity,” said Phoebe, pertinaciously. She felt as if the Head had 
some purpose in opposing her darling plan about the living of Shot- 
terton. So she determined to become aggressive. “You see he has 
never had much opportunity of being brought to bear upon others in 
Oxford in the way of teaching and personal influence.” She knew 
perfectly well that the Head had passed Robert over in the nomination 
of Tutors. “It is but natural that he should look for a field of labour 
elsewhere.” 

The old gentleman began to fear that he should not make much of 
Pheebe. She was evidently rather sensitive about the destination of 
her brother. He did not venture further that afternoon, except to say 
in a general way that Mr. Cumberland would make a great mistake if 
he thought of leaving Oxford at present. His wife came to the rescue, 
in some light pleasant small talk about the Commemoration, and then 
the pair took their departure, in the hope that some favourable oppor- 
tunity might turn up in the course of their own party for the renewal 
of the subject. 

“My dear,” said the Head, “perhaps you had better write and 
invite Mr. Stiffins to the party.” 

“ Certainly. They seem very intimate. The young lady would lead 
him a life of it, though.” 

“Not at all, Sarah, not at all. Stiffins is a man of sense, and will 
keep her well in hand. A sensible man can usually manage his wife.” 
The Head was under the impression that he was a sensible man 
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himself in this respect. The lady encouraged the idea, and contented 
herself with the reality of power. 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Head. “It’s a great blessing that it is so.” 

The time of the luncheon came in a day or two, and the affair 
passed off much as such affairs usually do. Cumberland got his 
sister and cousin safely into Mrs. Head’s drawing-room, and then left 
them very much to themselves. Phaebe was as brilliant as good looks, 
high spirits, clever talk, and a very elegant toilette could make her 
She received Mr. Stiffins very graciously, even warmly, as if she was 
determined to show him that she bore him no malice on account of 
their last interview. She allowed him to sit beside her at luncheon, 
and take the greatest care that she had her due share of cold chicken 
and iced champagne. But when the party broke up from table, and 
lounged out into the large garden and through the flower-show, Phoebe 
did not allow the devotion of Stiffins to make them remarkable as a 
pair. No, she managed to hook herself on to Mr. Jackson, who for a 
wonder had no particular c/éenté/e of ladies to manage, and then, 
always with the faithful cousin in attendance, she made a temporary 
prize of another of Cumberland’s brother Fellows. She made her way 
everywhere, saw all the choicest flowers—though the show was rather 
a makebelieve in this respect—and had all the great people pointed 
out to her. Every one was at her command. 

All the time Mrs. Head kept an eye upon her, for it was agreed 
between herself and her husband that she should endeavour to give 
Pheebe a broad hint as to the possible danger of a conflict of opinion 
in the College as to her brother’s fitness for preferment. At last an 
opportunity occurred, and the two ladies found themselves face to 
face, most of the guests having left. 

“What a delightful party, Mrs. Head!” said Pheebe. “You have 
managed to have everybody here, and yet there was no crowding.” 

“It is a very pretty sight,” said Mrs. Head. “Have you seen our 
lime-walk?” This was a walk at the end of the garden, away from 
the music and tents, and comparatively uncrowded. She led Phcebe 
off, and they strolled once or twice along the length of the broad cool 
leafy cloister formed by the interlaced limes. 

“What a charming walk!” said Phoebe. “I can imagine this a 
place where the students walk up and down, and discuss philo- 
sophical problems. Quite a bit out of the gardens of the Academy,” 
said Phoebe, who was a little excited by the homage she had received. 
“ The very air seems redolent of thought.” 

“I’m afraid there’s a good deal of that nasty smoking goes on 
here,” said Mrs. Head. “My husband has tried in vain to put it down. 
There, there’s the end of a cigar on the gravel, you see.” Then she 
began to lead the talk in the direction she desired. Although she 
flattered herself upon her diplomatic skill in doing this as naturally as 
possible, she did not succeed in broaching the subject of the vacant 
living without giving Mrs. Lampetras a feeling that now again, for 
some reason or other, she was being worked on to influence her 
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brother to refuse the preferment which had been offered him. This was 
quite enough to put Phaebe up. She liked managing others too much 
to be readily managed herself, and so she was at once disposed to 
take the side opposite to that which was being forced upon her. Had 
she heard of the living that was vacant? It would make some 
difference to the College, as some one would be leaving. Yes, she had 
heard—Robert had told her. It was a matter of great interest to her, 
as everything was that might possibly affect him. She quite under- 
stood how kind it was of the Head to wish to keep him in Oxford, but 
Robert had always had a great taste for country life and country 
pursuits. Not but that he would willingly have devoted himself to 
the service of the educational interests of the College, but somehow 
that had not been open to him. Would he not have found it rather 
difficult to strain his ears so much as was required for a class? Oh, but 
he always managed to hear people whom he was accustomed to. 
These were days when the Colleges were watched and criticized as to 
appointments and use of patronage? Yes, indeed, and she was sure 
Robert would never undertake what he was unequal to. Some people 
might be disposed to make an objection? She felt quite sure that it 
would not be entertained. There were men much less fit than he was, 
from old age or other infirmities, who were in the possession of 
College livings, and who did not object to discharge a large part of 
their ministerial duties by proxy. Curates were very useful. Were 
! there any complaints at Mazewick? Mazewick was the large living 
attached to the Headship, and was necessarily only visited by the 
incumbent during the vacations of the College. On the whole, Phoebe 
beat off the enemy pretty well. Still Mrs. Head contrived to leave a 
sting behind her, in the insinuation which she darkly and mysteriously 
made that there might be a question raised in the College as to the 
propriety of Robert’s nomination. 

These matters are apparently differently managed at different 
Colleges, and it was supposed at ——— that if the Head really set 
himself against a nomination he could either, in his strict right, 
refuse to propose it to the body, or at all events, manage to defeat it 
by his influence when formally proposed. Phoebe pondered the matter 
a little with herself after her return home that evening, and came to 
the resolution that she would carry her point. She would try, at all 
events, to make the very fact of the possible objection serve her own 
purposes with her brother. 

Next day she asked him whether such a thing had ever happened 
as a refusal on the part of the College to nominate a Fellow who 
wished to take preferment which came to him in his turn? 

Robert could not remember an instance. “But I don’t see how 
there can be any question of it in my case. I suppose if one was a 
man of loose character, so as to be incapable of testimonials, or 
perhaps if one was known as a terrible Romanizer, there might be a 
chance of such a thing. They would never object to me, I’m quite 
sure of that.” 
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“ Well, there was Mrs. Head hinting all sorts of things to me in 
the lime-walk yesterday. Have you got any enemies, Bob? or is 
there any one younger than you who wants the living ?” 

“TI suppose Merton would take it if he could, and he is a great 
friend of Wychwood, the presént incumbent, and a great favourite of 
the Head. They were talking the other day as if he were after 
Wychwood’s daughter. Perhaps there is some job hatching. If so, 
we'll go on and defeat it, that’s all. They made him Tutor over my 
head, perhaps they want to get him the living.” 

“There’s something brewing, I’m certain. You see, Bob, it’s now 
or never if you are to have preferment. If they set you aside now, 
they will do it over and over again.” 

“They couldn’t carry it, I’m certain. The Fellows care so much 
for the right of succession, that they wont easily set it aside.” Here 
Cumberland was quite right. Jackson was a reformer, but he couldn’t 
command a majority in such a move. 

“ At all events,” he said, “it shall be done openly. I shall wait a 
few days yet, and then write the Head a note to say that I should be 
glad of the living. If you are with me, Pheebe, I dare say all will go 
on right enough. But I mustn’t have you pairing off with Stiffins, all 
at once, you know.” 

“Oh, Bob, don’t be so cruel. Mr. Stiffins is nothing to me. He 
gave me a hint the other day, and I snuffed him out at once, for your 
sake.” 

“Tf it’s only for my sake, Phoebe, don’t let that stop you. I should 
really be glad to see you married again.” 

“You dear old fellow, I only meant that you were enough to stop 
me, if I could have thought of it. Then there’s my dear Owen ! How 
can I forget him?” 

And so it was settled between the brother and sister that the living 
of Shotterton should be accepted by the former. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
NEWS FROM LONDON. 


Ir had been arranged that Jack Wilton should go over to Shotterton 
on the morning after the funeral, for the purpose of putting his 
interests into the hands of Mr. Malham. That morning’s post 
brought Margaret two letters, which had some influence in deter- 
mining her husband’s movements. The first was from her sister, 
Mary Burke, who wrote from Rathfarnham to say that their uncle 
William was going to spend a few weeks on the continent, and 
proposed to bring her with him as far as London. She was rather 
disappointed not to stay at the convent till the “Exhibition Day,” 
but still it would not be really a disappointment to her to get to her 
dear old Madge a little sooner than had been at first arranged. She 
wrote to London, knowing nothing about the affairs which had taken 
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Jack and his wife to Shotcote. It was clear that William Burke must 
not be interfered with as to the time of his tour—one of the very rare 
absences from his parish work which he allowed himself, at intervals 
of many years, and which no doubt he meant to make a real holiday. 
Mary wrote expecting an answer almost by return of post, so that 
there was not much time to lose. 

The other letter was from Mrs. Shackelrammer. That active-minded 
lady wrote by request of Father Wexford, to say that the case of Mrs. 
Carroll’s boys had been brought on at the meeting of the Board, and 
that it had evidently been determined to take no notice of the 
application. Under the circumstances nothing remained but to appeal 
to the authorities of the Poor-Law Department of the Government, 
who might be inclined, by a clear statement of the facts, to exert 
their power of forcing the Board to do justice. This might involve 
the drawing up of certain documents, as to which Father Wexford 
would have the advantage of the assistance of certain other of his 
brother priests, in whose experience such cases were unfortunately 
not altogether unknown. But it would be well to get Mr. Chalcot, 
and, if possible, some influential person who was not a Catholic, to 
urge the matter. Another thing to be done was to trace the boys. 
As long as their place of education was unknown the Board might 
perhaps simply answer that they had left the house. 

Altogether there was a good deal to be done in London, just at the 
time when Jack was glad to have got Margaret out of it. It never 
occurred to him to doubt that he must exert himself in the case of the 
Carrolls, and, if it were necessary, take the expense of their education 
upon himself, rather than let them remain under the tender mercies of 
the Guardians and their subordinates. 

Jack and Margaret were strolling in the garden after breakfast with 
their letters and papers in their hands, discussing their plans, when 
Barbara came to propose that she should drive over with them to 
Shotterton. She could leave Margaret at Mr. North’s with her 
husband and go to the Vicarage, where she wished to have a talk 
with Amy. Margaret would thus have an opportunity of improving her 
acquaintance with her new cousins. Barbara soon found out what was 
being discussed between the pair, and raised the strongest objection 
to Margaret’s going to town so soon. Ina few moments she brought 
her mother and Mrs. M‘Orven to the rescue, and Mr. Amyot himself 
was soon summoned to assist in persuading Jack to leave his wife at 
Shotcote for a few days, and bring Mary down to her. The invitation 
was given with such genuine cordiality that Jack hardly knew how to 
refuse it. He thought that these good people scarcely reflected that 
Margaret and himself had not had, as yet, any very long spell of one 
another’s company, and might perhaps wish to be alone for a little 
time longer; but, on the other hand, Mary and her uncle would 
certainly wish to be knocking about London for a few days of sight- 
seeing, and he was rather afraid of the fatigue of this for his wife. 
Then they would be very soon settled at the Manor, and he might 
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have his Pearl to himself there to his heart’s content. So it was agreed 
that Margaret should write to her sister to say that Jack would meet 
her in London and show her a few of the sights, and then bring her 


down to Shotcote, where they were all to stay till the move to. 


Shotterton Manor, which it was-hoped would be made over to them 
immediately. 

Margaret was rather disappointed, but it was settled too quickly for 
her to speak to Jack much in private. She was very shy, and had not 
quite got to feel at home in the short time that had passed since her 
arrival, Then she had been thinking of a pet scheme of her own, 
which was knocked on the head by Jack’s departure. Sunday was at 
hand : would he be likely to come to Mass with her in the chapel at 
Shotcote, with all the family? He had sometimes taken her to Mass, 
but on Sundays he had always hitherto gone to his own church. 
Perhaps now there might be a difference. However, there was no 
help for it, and if anything could have reconciled her to her few days 
of separation it would have been the hearty delight of the whole 
Amyot family when the plan was agreed to. 

They drove over to Shotterton, and Barbara deposited them at Mr. 
North’s. After a few moments she drove off. Jack found his way 
into a private room with Mr. Malham, whom they had found playing 
with his boy on the lawn, under the auspices of Louisa, and Margaret 
was left to her new aunt and cousins. Charlotte was going to the school 
and the gentlemen were at the office. So the chief part of the duty of her 
entertainment fell upon the lady of the house and on the two younger 
daughters. The inevitable Master Frankie, after having been duly 
shown off and kissed, was handed over to the little maid, whose charge 
of him had become to some extent a sinecure since he had been at 
Shotterton. Mrs. North was elaborately and freezingly civil to 
Margaret. She was so glad to hear that Miss Burke was coming 
over to England. It must be such a different place from what she 
had been accustomed to—so very new to her. Yes, she had heard that 
there were some nice buildings in Dublin; a castle, a cathedral, 
a College, and a monument to William III. But there must be so 
many poor, so much misery, and life was so unsafe. She hoped there 
would be no more potatoe famines ; that was a terrible time. They 
had a collection in the church at Shotterton, and she remembered 
subscribing to send over a great many thousand Bibles and tracts. 
That was soon after her marriage ; her father was still living at the 
Vicarage. Was Miss Burke to stay at Shotcote with them? Mr. 
North and herself would have been very glad to have seen her. 
Perhaps it would be more convenient for them at Shotcote, as they 
had their own place of worship there. All through the conversation 
she never alluded to the Manor House except in words which implied 
that she considered it as her husband’s property. On the whole Mrs. 
North did not put Margaret much at her ease, and she was glad when 
Mary and Louisa took her away with them to show her the gardens 
and conservatories, of which they were very proud. 
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She got on much better with the sisters, who were sincerely fond ot 
Jack, and ready to believe beforehand any amount of good of one 
whom he had made his wife. After they had roamed about for 
half an hour Jack himself came upon them in the kitchen-garden, 
which was very large, with a broad walk up the middle with flower- 
beds on each side of it, and arches trained with roses over them every 
here and there, leading to a roomy arbour, in which the young ladies 
were very fond of sitting with their work and books. 

“We have been telling Margaret some of the more dangerous parts 
of your character, sir,” said Mary. “ It’s only fit that she should be 
warned betimes.” 

“ Well, May, and what have you been saying against me?” 

“ You go off and pick up treasures in unknown lands without telling 
your best friends, sir. There’s a certain love of concealment and 
trickery about you.” 

“And a good deal of selfishness also,” said Louisa. “You keep 
your discoveries to yourself, and tempt other people to think poorly of 
them.” 

“What ! you against me too, Miss Loo?” 

“We've all been thinking you must be an ogress, Margaret,” said 
Louisa. “I’m not quite sure that mamma trusts you yet. It’s a 
satisfaction to see that you know how to wear shoes and stockings. 
But it’s all his fault. Now I suppose we mustn’t expect him to care 
for poor us any more.” 

“No more flowers for us,” said Mary. And Jack plucked three 
roses just bursting out of the bud, and gave one to each of the three 
girls. “ Your turn will come,” he said. “ By-the-bye, Loo, what have 
you been doing to Mr. Malham? He’s quite full of your kindness to 
his child.” 

Louisa blushed and Mary laughed, and they began to tease one 
another with Jack’s help, till Mr. Malham himself appeared at the 
gate of the large garden, and the fun ceased for the moment. It was 
time for Jack and his wife to stroll up to the Vicarage, where they had 
agreed to call for Barbara. Mary, rather maliciously, strolled on 
with them, leaving Louisa to the mercies of her admirer. They met 
Barbara at the gate of the Vicarage, with Aunt Bertha and Amy, and 
were persuaded to come in and stay to luncheon. Jack was rather 
grave and silent during the meal, and Margaret noticed that he must 
have something on his mind. 

When luncheon was over he managed to speak with Mr. Wychwood 
for a few minutes alone, and asked him if he could spare him half an 
hour for conversation on some important matters. Mr. Wychwood 
seemed surprised, and hesitated for a moment, but of course he could 
only answer the application in one way. He was entirely at Jack’s 
service. He was to drive that afternoon on some parish business to 
an outlying hamlet some five miles off, but that might wait for an 
hour or so, and he could put Jack down almost at the gates of 
Shotcote Park. So it was arranged that Margaret and Barbara 
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should stay a little longer with Amy and her aunt and then go home 
together. 

“JT must keep you waiting just a minute, Mr. Wychwood,” said 
Jack. “There’s an old friend of mine here to whom no one but 
myself must introduce Margaret.” 

Amy understood him at once. “Wait a moment,” she said, and 
slipped out of the room. She returned in two or three minutes 
to lead them into a nicely-furnished housekeeper’s-room, which served 
as'a sort of parlour to the upper servants. There, beaming with 
delight, and her eyes full of tears, and with one of the sweetest 
possible smiles on her mouth, they found Mrs. Tuckett, whom Amy 
had summoned from the servants’-hall for the purpose of receiving 
Margaret. 

“There, Mrs. Tuckett! there she is,” said Jack. Margaret’s arms 
were round the old lady’s neck in a moment, and she was kissing her 
affectionately. “ Oh! Mrs. John,” was all that she could say. Then 
Jack drew out of his pocket a case containing a handsome brooch- 
locket, inclosing his own hair and Margaret’s, which he fastened upon 
her dress. “ That’s her present to you, Mrs. Tuckett. You know she 
began by nursing me as tenderly as if she had been yourself.” And 
then he went away for his talk with Mr. Wychwood. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WHAT MR. WYCHWOOD THOUGHT. 


JACK’s request to Mr. Wychwood that he might have some private 
conversation with him was the result of much serious thought and 
earnest prayer. He had come to the determination that he must gain 
some clearer conviction than he possessed as to his religious position. 
Since his conversation with Father Miles he had felt less reluctance 
to enter on the question. Investigation was certainly not discouraged 
by the Anglican Communion. It professed, after all, to have cleared 
itself from certain errors or superstitions, and it appealed for its 
justification to the Scriptures and the Christian conscience of its 
children. So, at least, Jack understood the matter. On the other 
hand, there was an appearance of authority about it which Jack had 
been very willing to submit to. He could very well imagine a state of 
things in which all Christians grew up in unhesitating submission to 
the particular authority of the Church of their own country ; indeed, 
the idea of the Church seemed to imply that she was to be present 
everywhere, the same everywhere—the same in doctrine and the same 
in authority. But then she must be the same, and if she were not the 
same in doctrine she could not be the same in authority. If there was 
a conflict between parts of the Church, one must be right, another 
must be wrong, and there must be some authority to settle which was 
right and which was wrong. How were individuals to find this out 
for themselves? The doctrine of the Unity of the Church was leading 
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him unconsciously to the necessity of a centre, a Head, a seat of judg- 
ment and authority, and he began to perceive that if there must be such 
a centre the sin of schism must consist in separation from it. Schism 
meant division, and the guilt of division might be incurred by simple 
rebellion against authority, even though there were no divergence in 
matter of doctrine, commonly so called, between the two parts divided. 
The most hopeless of all schisms must be that in which both sides 
are equally in the right and equally in the wrong, and in which no 
obligation lies on the one to submit to the other on account of any 
divine institution guaranteeing the legitimate superior from error 
such as would excuse rebellion. 

Jack thought he should like to hear what some good Anglicans 
thought about it. He could guess well enough, of course, from the 
fact that they remained where they were that they must think them- 
selves in the right ; but what reasons did they give? and would they 
all give the same reason? Well, at all events, he had been as much 
under Mr. Wychwood as under any one, and he had a very deep 
respect for him. He was a man of much learning, and of undoubted 
piety and singleness of purpose. The relations between them had 
always been most friendly, and even affectionate; and, moreover, 
Charles North had revered Mr. Wychwood more than any one of his 
friends. So Jack thought he could not do better than apply to Mr. 
Wychwood. 

Mr. Wychwood seemed to hesitate a little before he entered on the 
subject. When he found what it was that Jack wished to consult him 
about, he said that he had rather avoided reading the controversial 
works which had appeared on the subject, and had taken hardly any 
part in the public protests and other proceedings of the High Church 
party. “If Fairford were alive,” he said, “I should refer you to him, 
for he was the wisest and most thoughtful man of them all. I used to 
think that he made feeling too much of a standard, and to him the 
whole question was almost settled at once, because he thought it was 
undutiful to doubt of his position. Still, he had a great deal of 
learning and a very sure instinct, and of late years he did not so much 
avoid trying to ‘settle’ people, as it is called. I wish you could have 
talked to him.” 

Jack, however, gave Mr. Wychwood to understand that he did not 
wish for more than his own answer on one or two plain points which 
did not require any great learning. “You're enough for me, Mr. 
Wychwood,” he said affectionately. ‘“ You’ve known me all my life, 
and you were my Uncle Charles’ great friend. If you were going to 
stay here, as I wish you were, you would have to take charge of me 
whether you liked it or not,” he added, playfully. 

“ Ah, John, I will always serve you to the best of my power. But 
there are others who make these things their business. I never could. 
There’s Domdaniel, you know” (naming a famous High Church 
leader) ; “ he’s always got half a dozen people on hand, and he knows 
all that is to be said.” 
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“Thank you,” said Jack, “I wont trouble him. I know what he will 
say without consulting him. I saw a great deal of a good friend of 
mine of about my own standing at Oxford just before he ‘ went over.’ 
Domdaniel told him first of all that he might certainly hold all Roman 
doctrine and sign the Articles at the same time. Then he urged him 
to go to confession to him—as if the very point in discussion were not 
whether he had any right to hear confessions at all. Then he made 
him promise not to speak to a Catholic, or read a Catholic book or 
even a Catholic magazine. Then he asked him to translate one of the 
most voluminous of the Greek Fathers, and wait till he had done it 
before he thought anything more about ‘ going over.’ Then he pressed 
him to be ordained as an Anglican minister, and take duty in a new 
parish of twenty thousand souls, in a large manufacturing town. I 
think he ended by suggesting either that he should go as a missionary 
to Patagonia or the Fiji Islands, or that he should give up thinking of 
orders and marry a lady who had just left the Sisters of Mercy. I 
know for certain that my poor friend was only seeking all the time 
for some plain, intelligible reasons against the strong inclination he 
felt to become a Roman, and at last Domdaniel sent him away, saying 
that he had himself read all the Fathers, and that as he was satisfied 
where he was—which my friend was at full liberty to repeat if he 
liked—it showed a great want of humility in so young a man not to 
be satisfied too.” 

Mr. Wychwood looked surprised and rather grave at this explosion 
of Master Jack’s, which certainly he had never éxpected. But he 
could hardly help smiling at the shifts to which the Anglican authority 
spoken of had had recourse to turn a clever, simple-minded man 
away from the question which he undertook to solve. 

“There’s something, perhaps,” he said at last, “in character. I never 
thought Domdaniel very clear-headed. He’s a man of great virtue, 
indomitable industry, and strong will. But years ago they said of 
him, I remember—‘ Get him to give you a straightforward answer to 
any question, if you can.’ But all that does not make him wrong—it ° 
only makes him troublesome and perplexing as an adviser. But I 
believe he does know a good deal of the controversy, much more 
than I do I am sure, at least in the way of books. But I mustn’t send 
you to him, John, evidently. Let me hear how the matter strikes 
you, as perhaps some of your difficulties may have occurred to me 
also.” 

Jack tried to put out his state of mind as plainly as he could, and it 
struck him afterwards how much clearer it had become to himself in 
the process. A few weeks ago he had no desire for a change—not, 
indeed, that he now had such a desire, but he felt certain misgivings, 
as if it might be a duty to him to go into and settle the question for 
himself. He had been led by an accident to take hold of the dis- 
cussion, as it were, at the point of the characteristics of the true 
Church. “I suppose,” he said, “we may fairly take the Creeds as 
giving us these. We may consider them not only as expressions of 
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what we do believe, but as laws and rules of what we ought to 
believe.” 

“ Certainly ; no one can doubt it.” 

Jack then explained that he had gone on to try how the notes of 
the Church fitted on to an actual existing Body in the theories of 
Anglicanism and Romanism respectively, as he understood them. 
Here was the difficulty that struck his mind. “I can’t help seeing 
that, in the Roman view, all these notes, as they are called, can be 
applied quite sufficiently to a living actual Church, and I don’t see 
that we can say they have ever been more truly applied to any 
Church since the days of the Apostles. But in our own theory I 
don’t see how they apply at all. At least,” said Jack, for he was 
rather frightened at his own words, “I can’t make it out very clearly.” 

“Don’t you think it enough that the Church may be a sort of 
Confederacy, the members of which may possess each one the essen- 
tials of life and force, and this although they may be from time to 
time outwardly separated in consequence of misunderstandings or 
imperfections? I suppose that sort of unity would allow for the 
Anglican position, without denying the definitions of the Creed which 
regard the Church.” : 

“1 must confess,” said Jack, “that seems to me a very earthly and 
by no means divine kind of unity, and it has, when I come to think of 
it, two great difficulties besides. There is nothing to tell us what are 
and what are not the essentials of life and vigour, and there is no 
means of deciding what is right and what is wrong when there is a 
difference between two members of the Confederacy, or more than 
two. * When there is a centre and a head, then it is easy to see what is 
culpable dissension and what is not.” 

“You know,” replied Mr. Wychwood, “that there is a distinction 
between formal and material schism, which has been drawn by some 
divines. According to that, there may be an external state of schism, 
without actual sin.” 

“If I were to argue against such a position,” said Jack, “for I am 
not sure that I quite understand it, I should say that there must be 
some ready provision in the Church of God for putting an end to such 
schism, if it could exist as a sort of accident for a time. The East and 
West have been practically divided for centuries, and as for ourselves 
and Protestants generally, the state of separation has become as 
chronic and formal as it is possible to imagine. When I think of this 
theory, which after all only provides, as I understand it, for Churches 
that have a legitimate ministry and an orthodox doctrine, leaving all 
others out in the cold, as I may say, and then say over to myself the 
words of the Creed, I must own that I feel a chill come over me as if 
it were hardly respectful to God Who has taught us the Creed to 
understand it in such a way.” 

Jack was again surprised at the strength of his own language. He 
had hitherto talked of these matters with Catholics, and had always 
been on the defensive. Now he was making his complaints to one in 
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his own Communion to whom he looked for guidance and explanation 
—but this hardly accounted for the manner in which he spoke. 

They had been sauntering on the lawn and about the garden, and 
were now in the little bathing inclosure mentioned in a former 
chapter, sitting on some garden chairs a few yards from the little 
tinkling weir. Mr. Wychwood got up, and walked up and down in 
silence, while John sat dreamily gazing upon the clear smooth water. 
His friend came at last and stood before him. Jack had seldom seen 
him give way to any emotion—he was ordinarily calm, cheerful, and 
quietly gay. “John,” he said, “you seem to have thoughts in you 
which may lead you far from what you have been brought up in. I 
can’t tell how they came to you—they are in the air nowadays, the 
wind seems to carry them from one mind to another. For my part, I 
don’t venture to tell you they will not lead you right. Do nothing in 
a hurry, but pray for light, and God will certainly not leave you in 
darkness or in doubt. God bless you !” 

Jack had been surprised all through the conversation to find how 
little fault Mr. Wychwood seemed disposed to find with him. He 
had been rather afraid that he should get a good scolding for his 
pains, but he had determined nevertheless to have it out with his old 
friend. After all, what did he want but to be guided aright? He 
had no object to gain in going through all the mental trouble of an 
examination of the controversy, and there was nothing in particular to 
attract him to Catholicism, much as he liked the Catholics whom he 
knew, and dearly as he loved his Margaret, unless it were true. Now 
he found that his friend, the one Anglican clergyman whom he 
respected above all others, had not been angry or severe with him for 
his doubts. Indeed, he seemed to enter into them. But what did he 
think himself? This is what Jack had wished to know, and he 
bethought himself, as he sat there looking on the water, and throwing 
daisies into its little eddies, that he had as yet got no information on 
this point. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Wychwood,” he said, after his friend’s 
last words. “One thing I should like very much to know, if I might 
ask it. What do you think about the matter yourself?” 

Mr. Wychwood walked up and down again twice before he 
answered. At last he spoke. “I have no right to conceal what I 
think, John, when I am asked in that way. You will have seen 
from my way of answering you before that I do not blame any one 
whose state of mind is like that which seems to be yours. Years ago, 
when the High Church movement first began, we used to talk more 
confidently than we do—at least most of us, for I believe that dear 
old Domdaniel, whom I can’t persuade you to listen to, is only more 
sanguine and better satisfied as years go on. Then we used to take 
the high line with Romanizers, as they are called, and talk about 
Romanists being schismatics here, and say that to join them was a 
sin against the Holy Ghost, and so on. I believe there are still some 
who do this—not of the old High Churchmen so much as of the 
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newer school—men who profess more and more to approxi- 
mate to Rome in doctrine and practice, who hear confessions, and 
wear vestments, and bind their penitents, as they call them, to make 
vows of obedience to them, and the like. But they are drifting away 
more and more from the position of Anglicans, and it is only an 
accident, the accident of the continued existence of the Establish- 
ment as such, which prevents them from forming a sect of their own. 
They are very respectable men, but they are not Anglicans, and as 
certainly not Catholics in any sense but their own. Putting these 
aside, and others whom you cannot agree with any more than with 
them, I don’t think High Churchmen practically think of acting up to 
the strict theory which was put forward, for example, in the early 
Tracts. I doubt whether they don’t acknowledge that the Evangelicals 
are as good Churchmen as they are, and whether they would be 
prepared to banish all whom they differ from in doctrine, even on 
such vital points as the Eucharistic Sacrifice or the powers of the 
Priesthood, from the pale of Anglicanism. The theory that underlies 
our position now is Latitudinarian. The Broad Church is disliked on 
account of its low standard of conduct as well as of doctrine, its 
intellectual pretentiousness, and its conspicuous shallowness. But we 
are all more or less Broad Church now in our theories. We attach 
less importance to doctrinal points than was the fashion years ago. 
Even the Domdanielites have forgiven the Gorham decision, which at 
one time they declared must be repudiated solemnly or else the 
Church would forfeit her Catholicism, because, they say, the Baptismal 
Service can take care of itself, as it were. I think the alternatives 
before us now are only two. Either join Rome, where there is 
supposed to be the old Catholic theory practically acted up to and 
enforced, or suppose the Church to be in a sort of temporary collapse 
or deliquium, like the people of Israel when there was no King— 
every one doing that which is right in his own eyes. Suppose that 
for the sins of past generations, or our own, a state of things is 
permitted in which we may talk indeed of the Church and her 
prerogatives and powers still, and to a certain extent insist upon 
our duties towards her, but in which the old strict rules about 
orthodoxy or unity are for the time relaxed. There is a good deal 
to be said for this, and I know some people who think that even 
Rome herself does hot really mean to insist in the present day on her 
own theories in every point. For myself, if you ask me—though I 
should not wish my words repeated to any one—the thought that this 
may be so, that there is nowhere at present any Communion which 
practically acts up to the full theory of an exclusive Church, is the 
chief difficulty which I find in the way of accepting the Roman 
claims.” 

Jack thanked him for his candour. The carriage wheels were now 
heard on the road, and they set off on their drive. 
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ALTHOUGH the new edition of Mr. de Vere’s poem in honour of 
our Lady has already been noticed in our pages, we shall not 
apologize to our readers for again bringing to their attention a 
work the subtle beauties of which need and requite meditation. 
Nor is it inopportune to recall the month of May even now when 
the year is ebbing fast. The ‘‘sweet season,” to quote Chaucer, 
which we have dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, is already a 
preparing in the decay of this year’s leaves. If Mr. de Vere had 
only written the exquisite pastorals which link together his poems 
of direct homage, they would not be less welcome when earth 
again assumes the virginal purity of winter than are the recurring 
festivals by which we honour the ever-effulgent virtues of the 
Mother of God. It is well to cherish spring-tide thoughts, and 
memories of May are not least precious at Christmas. 

May Carols was recognized in its first edition as perhaps the 
noblest, and certainly the most complete, of Mr. de Vere’s works. 
He has added to it so many new beauties, so built up the shrine 
of Mary with fresh spires and parapets, and strengthened the 
foundations with deeper care, that his new gift to the world 
deserves renewed study. The preface in which the author 
explains the plan of his poem, compressed to the utmost as it is, 
merits thoughtful appreciation as an eloquent defence of theo- 
logical poetry and of the form which he has selected for his 
tribute to Mary, in which he has followed Italian and Elizabethan 
precedents. While accurate in doctrine as a schoolman, he has 
succeeded in portraying the form and gracious actions of our 
Lady, and in creating for our age a representation of the Mother 
and Child, which, without any appeal to popular sensationalism, 
without recourse to medizval types, is yet worthy to rank with 
the conceptions of the ages of faith, while it satisfies modern 
knowledge and taste. The portrait of Mary necessarily includes 
her Son, and Mr. de Vere’s art in so high an enterprize surpasses 
the art of contemporary “ makers” as Dante surpasses Tennyson, 
or Raffaelle Mr. Holman Hunt. Let our readers remember the 
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difficulties to be overcome by a modern poet who would describe 
in modern language, to a public of the period, the Home of 
Nazareth, the Mystery of the Incarnation, and they will appreciate 
the task that, we are bold to say, the author of May Carols has 
well performed. That this volume is not, in spite of its somewhat 
inadequate title, only a collection of devotional poems, will be 
best explained in Mr. de Vere’s own words— 


Its single aim is to illustrate Christianity, at once as a Theological 
truth and as a living power, reigning among the Humanities, and 
renewing the affections and imagination of man.—We are alike medi- 
tating the Incarnation, whether our direct theme be Incarnate God or 
that Virgin Mother, through whom it pleased Him to become incar- 
nate. In either case our point of view is at the centre of Christianity. 
In the former case the higher elevation commands a wider field of 
vision, and one “ sun-clad” with the glory of a stronger light. Yet for 
some purposes the lesser elevation and the fainter light are not without 
their advantages. We are not thus so muck brought to face with 
matter too awful for poetry. But in the Incarnation the atonement is 
} of course included—the sacred Death in the Assumption of that Life 
which subjected the Lord of Life to Death. The blood that trickled 
from the wound is the same that mantles also in the cheek of health. 
Christian poetry must ever be a “ Rosa Mystica,” the palest leaf of 
which has a suffusion from Calvary. 


In some respects following the order of the Rosary, Mr. de 
Vere has divided his poem into three parts, each composed of 
about fifty short pieces complete in themselves, but united “in 
the harmony of a common sentiment,” and corresponding with 
the development of the May landscape. He is master at once of 
accurate natural description and of the imaginative power that 
can suggest mystery and that remembers God in every detail. 
Among many instances we take almost at random a sketch that 
illustrates our criticism. 


EXPECTATIO. 
. A sweet exhaustion seems to hold 
In spells of calm the shrouded eve : 
I The gorse itself a beamless gold 
Puts forth :—yet nothing seems to grieve. 


| The dewy chaplets hang on air ; 
] The willowy fields are silver-grey ; 
I Sad odours wander here and there ;— 
And yet we feel that it is May. 


Relaxed and with a broken flow 
From dripping bowers low carols swell 
In mellower, glassier tones, as though 


They mounted through a bubbling well. 
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The crimson orchis scarce sustains 

Upon its drenched and drooping spire 
The burden of the warm soft rains ; 

The purple hills grow nigh and nigher. 


Nature suspending lovely toils 
On expectations lovelier broods, 
Listening with lifted hand, while coils 
The flooded rivulet through the woods. 


She sees, drawn out in vision clear, 

A world with summer radiance drest, 
And all the glories of that year 

Which sleeps within her virgin breast. 


It is impossible not at once to perceive the watchful and living 
calm of the landscape, and to feel that some of it has passed 
into our own spirit. We commend to our readers the rain Idyl at 
page 126, when— 


The warm shower sings across the lake ; 


or the sunshine under which— 


The stony ash itself relents 
Into the blue embrace of May. 


and far away 
The long wave yearns along the coast 
With sob suppressed——— 


or “‘ April’s sudden sunset cold,” at page 39. 

Our readers will observe that in Mr. de Vere’s creations unity 
is not lost in multiplicity, nor are the spiritual aspects of nature 
obscured by ostentatious accuracy of detail. He uses pastoral 
description with the power and charm that accompanies reticence, 
and his reader is taught to feel that nature is but the “ priestly 
robe” of the Creator, a “throne” which Mr. de Vere is careful 
not to leave unoccupied by its King. The volume abounds in 
stanzas which revive our taste, somewhat cloyed by Tennysonian 
imitations ; yet these are but the accidental ornaments of the 
harmonious temple built by the author as a shrine for our Lady. 
They are the carved work that enriches the stately fane he has 
reared for the Mother of God, but that does not interfere with the 
awful purity of outline in which he has grouped the great doctrines 
that find their explanation in her. 

Mr. de Vere leads his readers to the most dazzling height 
of theology. He explores with Dante the innermost heaven, and 
with admirable courage he applies the solvent of imaginative art 
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to mysteries that are apt to elude logical statement. The accusa- 
tion of obscurity has been brought against him, but it is probably 
made by those who are of indolent and uncultured mental habits. 
His subject required that nicety of phrase and appeal to our 
faculties at their best, which may fatigue untrained thought ; but 
we are more inclined to admire the lucid simplicity of his 
weighty lines than to complain of the study entailed by their very 
suggestiveness. We need not recur to the controversy which vainly 
attempts to define the topics of poetry. We believe that the 
work of true art is to reconstruct for us the harmonies that are 
Beauty wherever they exist in form or in sound, but pre-eminently 
in the art which to the pleasure of sense adds the delight of 
| the spirit. In Mr. de Vere’s words— 
What is Beauty judged aright 
But some surpassing, transient gleam ; 
Some smile from heaven in waves of light 
Rippling o’er life’s distempered dream ? 

Surely the poet equal to the task is commendable, when with 
ambition rare in our modern world he aims at presenting to a 
perplexed generation the vision of perfect Beauty given to man in 
7 the Blessed Virgin. Mr. de Vere has not feared to lead his 
readers into the seraphic place where she dwells— 


Umile ed alta pitt che creatura 
Termine fisso d’eterno consiglio ; 


; or as the modern poet paints her— 
2 Beneath the throne ineffable 
Chanting her clear Magnificat. 

Much as we should like to dwell on each of the more salient 
beauties of this notable poem, we abandon the attempt to do more 
than indicate the admirable skill with which the relations of the 
Virgin Mother to her Son, are defined ; how— 

i His will within her will she felt 

i And yet His will her will obeyed. 

How she alone knew the “ homeless ” God when she “ nightly to 
His cradle crept,” 


And lying like the moonbeam prone 
Worshipped her Maker as He slept. 


How— 


Fed from the boundless heart of God, 
The joy within her rose more high 
And all her being overflowed, 
Until that Hour decreed drew nigh. 
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Then, then, there crept her spirit o’er 
The shadow of that pain world-wide, 

Whereof her Son the substance bore ;— 
Him offering, half in Him she died. 


Standing like that strange Moon, whereon 
The mask of Earth lies dim and dead, 
An orb of glory, shadow-strewn, 
Yet girdled with a luminous thread. 


Mr. de Vere has overcome the difficulties inherent to his 
attempt to “ wing truths with image and allusion,” and to use in 
dealing with the central mysteries of our faith the “ inner logic 
of imaginative thought.” We are chiefly anxious, however, to 
welcome the homage that has been in the present temper of 
society, with far-sighted courage, offered to the pure Mother, the, 
obedient Spouse, the model Woman, who was the heroine of that 
thirty years when God dwelt in the Nazareth home. We may not 
share Mr. de Vere’s belief that the world is more inclined than 
it was to accept theological teaching concerning Mary. Society 
appears to be giving up one by one the traditions of woman’s 
work and rights which have come to us through Christianity, and 
which were ever most respected where the religious life was most 
venerated. Who can calculate how large a part the example 
of Nazareth had in preserving through revolution and doctrinal 
secession the respectabilities at least of the family? Of what 
importance to any true civilization is the preservation of that 
primeval institution we need not here insist. It is perhaps the 
most significant note of social deterioration, that the fundamental 
harmony of which other more complex human associations are 
but the echoes, should be tending to dissolution. Of this harmony 
woman is a necessary part, and according to her due fulfilment of 
her work will be the well-being of the family, and of the congeries 
of families which compose the nation. What invented remedy for 
her troubles can succeed which does not recognize her place in 
the divinely appointed group that has been ordered for the 


happiness and perfection of mankind? The abandonment of old — 


wisdom, credulity in a necessary progress, and the pressure of 
money-getting, have shaken the institution of the family, and 
women have proportionately suffered. In their alarmed con- 
sciousness of increasing degradation, they are struggling as we 
know for chimerical rights and an unnatural equality with men. 
Not ridicule, and still less perhaps argument, will turn them 
back from the slough into which so many are plunging. But 
women are largely endowed with instinct and with veneration. 
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Appeal can be, we think, successfully made to their affections, and 
to that sense of beauty which so powerfully aids conception of 
truth. The worthy representation of the Family at Nazareth 
placed before them in language that can command the homage of 
their intellect and taste, should surely stir the more sincere to 
better perception of woman’s mission, so that the “‘ Mater Admi- 
rabilis” might become once more in Christian communities the 
model of her sex—the “mulier fortis” that can undo the work 
of Eve, and remedy the ruin wrought by the first wife and mother. 

Mr. de Vere does not shrink from the mysteries among which, 
as among far-stretching nebulz undecomposible by human sense, 
the Virgin Mother moves like a serene planet. Though far above 
us, she yet belongs to us. She is the measure by which we gain 
some conception of the immeasurable. The glory of the divine 
presence becomes, as the author of May Carols so well shows, 
best discernible when manifested in the home of which she was 
the mistress. His theme comprehends all theology, and every 
page of the book might be a text for many meditations ; but we 
urge chiefly attention to the effect his poem should have in 
rousing nobler thoughts of womanhood. 

Nor need any discouragement be felt because of the distance 
that divides the sinful from the sinless creature. It is the 
privilege of Christians that they are bidden to attune their 
lives to those harmonies disturbed but not for ever lost in 
Eden. Perhaps even more than men, women respond to the 
counsels of perfection, and need for their actions a supernatural 
standard. Much harm has been done by the well meant but 
low estimate of woman’s character, which has obtained for some 
time in popular poetry and even in fiction of the best kind. The 
tenderest and purest creation of the artist lacks the power 
and beauty that it might possess if it have not caught some 
reflection of the Woman predestined to tread under foot the 
serpent, of— 

Colei che l’umana natura 


Nobilitasti si, che il suo fattore, 
Non disdegno di farsi sua fattura. 


However well proportioned and charming the imaginative con- 
ception of the natural woman, it will rather degrade than 
elevate souls conscious of birthright to nobler existence. Not 
the “ Princess,” or ‘ Maud,” or Gibson’s “Venus,” or any like 
ideal, will help to create a fitting model for womanhood, or 
help our sisters in their despairing struggle for recognition 
as men’s helpmates. Only one of our recent poets has written of 
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the spiritual Woman in strains that approach the Christian note 
concerning her. In Shelley's Zpipsychidion there is a remarkable 
passage that adopts some of the language used by us to describe 
the Blessed Virgin. Recognizing the majesty of the perfect 
Woman, the most professedly pantheist poet of the century, con- 
strained by imagination, uses the same language that clothes the 
Catholic doctrine. What medizeval conception of Mary was before 
him when he wrote the lines that begin— 


Seraph of Heaven ! too gentle to be human. 
Veiling beneath that radiant form of woman, 

All that is insupportable in thee, 

Of light, and love, and immortality ! 

Sweet Benediction in the eternal Curse! 

Veiled glory of this lampless universe! 

Thou Moon among the clouds! Thou living form 
Among the Dead! Thou star above the storm! 


To impress upon our readers the possible, we will even say 
certain, effect that results from contemplation of the Immaculate 
Mother, we may remind them of the dignity and beauty which 
characterizes the portraits of Italian women in the fifteenth 
century. Intellectual, earnest, and with the peculiar strength of 
womanliness in its highest expression, they were not unworthy to 
be models in the frescoes of Ghirlandajo and Perugino, or to 
exercise the powers of a Luini and a Da Vinci. Even when in 
the renaissance of pagan art, individuality and character became 
less valued than adherence to the classical type, the nobler Italian 
painters have left us portraits of woman greater, whether for good 
or evil, than those of our own time. For every such phenomenon 
there are of course complex causes, but we doubt not that the 
development of womanly character in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries is largely due to the extraordinary devotion to our Lady, 
which ennobled the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which 
inspired Dante in the final effort of his genius—his incomparable 
hymn to the Virgin Mother, which filled Italy with representations 
of the Holy Family, and gave to every artist from Cimabue to 
Raffaelle the “‘ Madonna” as their noblest subject. We are not 
sufficiently sanguine to look for any immediate restoration of the 
supreme Woman as an object of general contemplation and 
honour, but we cannot too warmly commend Mr. de Vere’s choice 
of her as the theme of his poetry. His devout and studious 
exposition of the Virgin’s ineffable beauty is worthy of the ages of 
faith, and links the perfection and grace of modern verse to the 
profound thought of the scholastic theologians. Would to God 
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that by one means or another, by the teachings of art or the 
persuasions of reason, our Christian society would more earnestly 
contemplate the home of Nazareth that was chosen to be the 
fitting home of God. We could not easily recommend a more 
persuasive guide than May Carols. If it soar into regions some- 
what oppressive to those unused to heavenward flight, if its 
harmonies seem complex, we must remember that each “ vibrates 
to worlds” beyond ours; we must not admit such inferiority to 
the men of the “ dark” ages, as to confess ourselves blinded by 
light in which they were well pleased to walk. 

By sincere study of woman’s great Exemplar, the Blessed Virgin, 
can alone we believe be checked the dangerous errors concerning 
female work and female duties which are gaining ground in 
modern thought. No lesser model can content the daughters of 
God, still haunted as they are by reminiscence of Eden. We 
should like to quote many specimens of Mr. de Vere’s work, and 
show at length how his most mystical passages can be made useful 
in the regeneration of our weakened society, but one or two 
specimens must suffice to prove how he has drawn honey from 
every fact of Mary’s supernatural life, which may serve to sweeten 
the ordinary work of her earth-stained sisters. Under the title 
“ Nihil Respondit,” Mr. de Vere writes— 


She hid her face from Joseph’s blame, 
The Spirit’s glory-shrouded Bride, 

The sword comes next ; but first the shame : 
Meekly she bore and nought replied. 


* * * * 


Her humbleness no sin could find 
To weep for : yet that hour no less 
Deeplier the habitual sense was shrined 
In her of her own nothingness. 


That hour foundations deeper yet 
God sank in her ; that so more high 
Her greatness, spire, and parapet, 
Might rise and nearer to the sky : 


That wholly over-built by grace 
Nature might vanish, like some isle 

In great towers lost—the buried base 
Of some surpassing fortress pile. 


The true and only secure bases for woman’s higher development 
are here described. In modesty and humility shall be their 
strength. Nor when Mr. de Vere writes of Mary’s supreme 
triumph, and of the glory that the Church is eager to celebrate by 
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festival and epithet, does he fail to understand the perfect woman- 
liness that is hers, even when terrible as an army set in array she 
tramples on heresy; or “clothed with the sun” is a portent 
among the stars. Whether she is shown us as the Seat of Wisdom 
or the “‘ Strong Tower of David’s House,” her graces are those of 
the Mother-Maid— 


Her soul was a vase, and shone 
Translucent to an inner ray, 

Her Maker’s finger wrote thereon 
A mystic Bible new each day. 

And again— 

In her with seraph seraph strove, 
And each the other’s purpose crost ; 

And now ’twas Reverence, now ’twas Love, 
The peaceful strife that won or lost. 


What can be more subtly true to the nobler characteristics of 
woman’s resignation than the “ Mater Dolorosa,” page 29, which 
must be the last but one of examples that we might select throughout 
the book in support of our assertion, that it is, or ought to be, a 
mirror for our Catholic women, a text-book for those who desire 
to help in the true emancipation of the daughters of Eve. Let 
them study to be daughters of Mary— 


From her He passed ; yet still with her 
The endless thought of Him found rest ; 
A sad but sacred bunch of myrrh 
For ever folded in her breast. 


A Boreal winter void of light 
So seemed her widowed days forlorn : 
She slept:; but in her breast all night 
Her heart lay waking till the morn. 


Sad flowers on Calvary that grew ;— 
Sad fruits that ripened from the Cross ; 
These were the only joys she knew : 
Yet all but these she counted loss. 


Love“strong as Death! She lived through thee 
That mystic life whose every breath 

From Life’s low harpstring amorously 
Draws out the sweetened name of Death. 


Love stronger far than Death or Life? 
Thy martyrdom was o’er at last, 

Her eyelids drooped ; and without strife 
To Him she loved her spirit passed. 


Gladly would we follow Mr. de Vere in his heavenward flight 
with Mary to the heaven where her joy is ed. We will only 
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quote for our readers the three first stanzas of the poem “ Ancilla 
Domini,” page 159, and ask them if we have failed to point out 


.at least one purpose for which May Carols is valuable— 


The crown of creatures, first in place, 
Was of all creatures, creature most : 

By nature nothing—all by grace; 
Redemption’s first and loftiest boast. 


Handmaid of God in heart and will, 
Without His life she seemed a death ; 
A void that He alone could fill, 
A word suspended on His breath. 


Yet—void and nothing—she in Him 
The creature’s sole perfection found : 

She was the great Rock’s shadow dim ; 
She was the silence, not the sound. 


To them we will add the first lines of the poem entitled “ Mulier 
Fortis,” page 152— 


Supreme among the things create 
Omnipotence revealed below ; 

More swift than thought, more strong than fate, 
Such, such, Humility, art thou. 


All strength beside is weakness. Might 
Belongs to God: and they alone, 
Self-emptied souls and seeming slight, 
Are filled with God and share His throne. 


Oh, Mary! strong wert thou and meek ; 
Thy meekness gave thee strength divine. 

Thyself in nothing didst thou seek, 
Therefore thy Maker made Him thine. 


“The reader who loves ‘to “ dwell with noble forms,” to wander in 


the garden of mystical beauty, to hear echoes of the medizval 
philosophy, will find treasures in Mr. de Vere’s book of which 
we have not spoken. If our generation were sensible of its 
condition we should anticipate for it results such as would fulfil 
the author’s hopes and reward his labour—but “ this people will 
not consider.” Perhaps some may be persuaded by our words to 
treat May Carols not as a volume of stray hymns, but as a very 
valuable contribution to Christian teaching concerning women, 
and we may not have written in vain. 
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The Bell-Pool. 


On Bosham Creek a Priory stood, 
The shaven turf was velvet-green, 
The monks, they say, were scant in prayer, 
Though kindlier men were never seen ; 
And never church, nor abbey fair 
Could show eight bells like theirs, I ween. 
Still peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells! 


When passers-by heard Bosham bells, 
They stood entranced, both man and steed ; 
So silver-sweet, so tuneful poised, 
Like mighty Pan’s melodious reed ; 
And when the deep old tenor rang, 
’Twas heard on Littlehampton mead. 
Still peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells! 


I would I had the art or tongue 
That tenor bell in rhyme to paint : 

Its mighty dome all wreathed with thorn, 
Its Lamb of God and many a saint, 
Its Tree of Heaven with fruit thick hung, 
Its lilies free from stain or taint. 

Still peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells! 


And all around a ring of heads— 
A guard of circling cherubim, 
With wing-enfolded, reverent eyes, 
In woven frost about the rim ; 
Still Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus! cried— 
“Eternal glory be to Him !” 
Then peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells! 
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The Priory owned a lordly rule, 
The monks lived soft and liked their ease ; 
As tramped their mules through glade and brake, 
Their cheery songs aye swelled the breeze ; 
At eventide they cast the bowls, 
Or clustered round the fire like bees. 
Then peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells ! 


St. Nicholas was the patron saint 
Of all those woods and meadows fair ; 
St. Nicholas in his western niche 
Stood mitred, carven high in air ; 
| St. Nicholas shféne in ruby glass, 
’*Mid angel’s heads most quaint and rare. 
Then peal the bells, 
The merry pells, 
Sweet silver bells! 


But one fair vigil of St. John, 
A vision to the Prior came. 
St. Nicholas stood beside his couch 
And warned of sword and fiery flame, 
Of Priory burnt and altars wrecked— 
For God their pride would surely tame. 
Then peal the bells, 
f The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells ! 


| Yet still the Brothers fished the pool, 
The brown bowls trolled the velvet lea, 
Loud lusty catches pierced the glade, 
Loud laughter rang along the sea ; 
And though the Dane now raged and burnt, 
Still Bosham bells chimed merrily. ‘ 
Still peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells ! 


; But now those careless days were done ; 
2 The dragon-boats each shore had swept, 
And where they poured their locust-horde 
All merry England wailed and wept. 
Yet while the world seemed red with blood, 
The monks of Bosham soundly slept. 
Still peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells ! 
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Woe worth their hour of waking dool! 
Woe worth the shrieks and cries and yells! 
When maimed and blinded, stark and wan, 
And fleeing from their burning cells, 
The Prior and Sacristan alone 
Still lived to toll the Ave bells. 
Still peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells ! 


Then burst the rabble up the tower, 
They tear and cut the welted strands ; 
Down crashing come the bells amain, 
Where still that grey-haired Prior stands. 
His blood is sprinkled on the slab, 
Prone lies he on his aged hands! 
Then peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells ! 


One noble bell escaped unsplit, 
And mid the wreck unbroken stood, 
The tenor bell, all shining fair, 
Like some tall rock mid drift and flood, 
Still chimed at every lightest touch, 
Still answered every changing mood. 
Then peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells ! 


Then raged that furious heathen band, 
Yoked oxen swiftly to a car ; 
And knitting fast the bell with cords, 
Scourged the poor oxen fast and far 
To where a lonely, fern-fringed pool 
Lay inland, sheltered by the bar. 
Then peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells ! 


‘ The oxen strained, the bell low boomed, 
With mighty splash they heaved it in ; 
The sounds it uttered as it sank 
Seemed wail of wounded living thing. 
But all that marked its resting-place 
Was one wide circling silver ring. 
Then peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells! 
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Long years went by, long years of change, 
New monks rebuilt those ruined halls ; 
And chant and prayer went up to God 
From thin bent figures in their stalls. 
The melted bells were hung once more, 
But seven, not eight, rang o’er the walls. 
Then peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells! 


And when to ring the Angelus, 
The Brothers flew with sandalled feet, 
The waking herdsmen rubbed their eyes 
To hear the bell-pool’s answer sweet ; 
At noon, at night, at Vesper-time, 
The bell-pool seemed that chime to greet. 
Then peal the bells, 
The merry bells, 
Sweet silver bells! 


Those days are gone ; the Priory walls 
Have dwindled to a ruin grey ; 
The Prior and monks, the seven fair bells, 
The very race, have passed away. 
Yet still the tenor bell is heard, 
From Bosham bell-pool twice a day ; 
And thus it softly seems to sing— 
“ Glory to God and praise alway.” 
Old tenor bell, 
‘Sweet spirit bell, 
Farewell, farewell ! 


Causation, 
(Ln reference to Dr. Newman’s “Grammar of Assent.”) 


Ir may, perchance, be a matter of surprise to some of my readers 
that I have occupied so long a time in a consideration of the 
philosophical views which the illustrious Oratorian has _pro- 
pounded in his new work. But that surprise would cease, if 
such persons would take the pains to realize the momentous 
revolution in scientific thought, which the theory in question is 
calculated to produce. It is not to one field of science alone 
that its influence extends. It affects Logic, conceptual truth, 
common sense, and Ethic, as we have already seen. I now 
proceed to show that it has invaded the royal domain of Meta- 
physic. 

There are two fundamental questions proper to this science of 
sciences, as the Philosopher has justly called it, which Dr. Newman 
has discussed ; and I feel myself, however reluctantly, obliged to 
differ from him in his statements concerning each. The one 
belongs to general metaphysic, and regards the doctrine of 
causation ; the other belongs to metaphysic proper, and relates 
to the arguments or reasons producible for the existence of God. 
I propose, therefore, to consider each of these problems in the 
order in which I have just stated them. 

That I may not run the risk of unintentionally misrepresenting 
Dr. Newman’s doctrine concerning efficient causes, I will intro- 
duce the subject by extracts from his work, wherein the substance 
of that doctrine is developed. In the fourth section of his fourth — 
chapter* he thus expresses himself on this matter—‘ It is to me,” 
he says, “a perplexity that grave authors seem to enunciate as an 
intuitive truth, that everything must have a cause. If this were 
so, the voice of nafure would tell false ; for why in that case stop 
short at One, Who is Himself without cause? ‘The assent which 
we give to the proposition, as a first principle, that nothing 
happens without a cause, is derived, in the first instance, from 
what we know of ourselves ; and we argue analogically from what 
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is within us to what is external to us.” Again—‘ Thus the 
notion of causation is one of the first lessons which he (the boy) 
learns from experience, that experience limiting it to agents 
possessed of intelligence and will. J/¢ is the motion of power 
combined with a purpose and an end. Physical phenomena, as 
such, are without sense; and experience teaches us nothing about 
physical phenomena as causes.”* Dr. Newman then proceeds to 
draw a sort of corollary from these propositions.t He assigns 
two meanings to the word causation, or cause. In the one case it 
stands for an efficient cause, properly so called, and is “that 
which brings a thing to be.” In the other case it stands for 
“that on which a thing under given circumstances follows.” The 
one meaning necessarily connotes the presence of an agent 
‘possessed of intelligence and will ;” the other meaning contains 
the idea of order, but does not immediately and explicitly involve 
the motion of intelligence and will. “if we expect a thing to 
happen twice,” says our author, “it is because we think it is not 
an accident, but has a cause. What has brought about a thing 
ence, may bring it about twice. Wat is to hinder its happening ? 
rather, What is to make it happen? Here we are thrown back 
from the question of Order to that of Causation. A law is not a 
cause, but a fact; but when we come to the question of cause, 
then, as I have said, we have no experience of any cause but 
Will.”t 

If then I do not mistake Dr. Newman’s meaning, he maintains 
the following «propositions. He implies, first of all, that the 
principle of causality is not analytical, but purely inductive. 4 I 
feel the paramount necessity of being cautious in a matter of such 
consequence, lest I should mistake the author’s drift. I am 
forced, therefore, to give my reasons for this assertion. An 
analytical principle is universal in its range ; Dr. Newman excepts 
against its universality. An analytical principle is only incapable 
of proof because it is intuitively evident. Dr. Newman calls it 
“a belief,”§ of whose very nature it is to exclude intrinsic 
evidence. He seems to regard it as a pure induction; but pure 
induction can never give birth to an analytical principle. For 
these reasons I am inevitably led to the conclusion that the 
illustrious author of the Grammar of Assent does not include 
within the range of analytical principles that of causality. 

In the second place, Dr. Newman expressly denies the possi- 
bility of causation in the mutual relation of things material and 
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unspiritual. There can be, as he asserts, no causality in the 
absence of intelligence and will. 

Consequently he teaches that there can be no causality properly 
so called, which does not proceed from the action of God, spirit, 
or men. 

I cannot subscribe to any one of these propositions ; and I will 
explain why. But, according to the plan which I have deliberately 
adopted through the whole course of these notices, I shall suggest 
my difficulty by an enunciation of the doctrine on this subject 
which is generally received in our Catholic schools. 

To begin then with a definition, which, always necessary, is 
most necessary in a question of such magnitude as the present, 
I say that a cause zs a principle informing something ese with being, 
or, in other words, producing another entity distinct from itself. 
When I use in this definition the words deing, entity, I do not 
refer exclusively to substantial being or entity. I include 
accidental. Transformations, modifications, accidental changes, 
are as truly the production of causes as creation or generation. 
Water in a kettle, for instance, was cold; it is now hot. There 
is evidently no change in its essential composition. Its sub- 
stantial entity is what it was before. But it has received an 
accidental transformation; and the new accident which has 
accrued to it is as real an entity in its way, as the oxygen and 
hydrogen of which it is substantially composed. For the presence 
then of real causality in act, three things are requisite ; the cause, 
the effect, and the real influx of the cause into the effect. 
Furthermore, such causality in the cause is something real, not 
notional; and is either absolutely or hypothetically necessary, 
and also sufficient, whether by itself or in conjunction with a 
con-cause, for the production of the effect. I say_advisedly, 
absolutely or hypothetically necessary and sufficient, for I have in 
my eye two distinct orders of causation. As regards the first 
great Cause, the causality is absolutely necessary in every case 
and under every hypothesis. So far as secondary causes are 
concerned, .such causality is only conditionally necessary, ze, 
supposing a certain order, a fixed law, which it is in the power 
of the first Cause to rescind. I also wish to call the reader’s 
attention to the two words, wecessary and sufficient, which I have 
inserted in my definition. The first word excludes accidental 
circumstances of whatever kind, which are evidently not necessary. 
The word sufficient excludes mere occasions or conditions. In 
sowing-time a farmer finds it necessary to have his field thoroughly 
turned up by the plough, otherwise he would have little hope of a 
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prolific harvest. This is what philosophers call a conditio sine gua 
non ; but not all the ploughing in the world would raise a crop of 
wheat unless the seed were sown. Such ploughing, therefore, is 
not even partially sufficient, though it may be more or less 
necessary. It follows from this definition that there is a real 
dependence of the effect upon the cause. But it is very 
important to the success of our future inquiry that we should 
understand the real relation between cause and effect, and the 
real dependence of the latter upon the former. I add, therefore, 
that causality is an action. Now the correlative of action is 
passion. ‘This latter word, for which I can discover no substitute, 
may cause confusion in the mind of my readers. I will, therefore, 
supplement what I have just said by another form of expression, 
which is not equally accurate, but may make my meaning more 
inteliigible. Wherever there is giving there must be receiving. 
And the object is the same. But to reveive implies a sort of 
dependence in the receiver on him who gives. So, in causality, 
the active influx of the cause is the entity received in the effect ; 
the difference is, that as received, so to speak, in the effect, it 
connotes a dependence of the effect on the cause. The motion 
which is imparted to a billiard-ball by the cue is given by the 
cue, received by the ball ; but, as received by the ball, it connotes. 
a dependence on the cue as secondary cause of the motion. To 
postulate, therefore, as a necessary preliminary to belief in efficient 
causation, that we should have proof of the influx of the cause 
apart from the effect produced, and apart from the dependence 
of the effect on the supposed cause, is to make the attainment of 
truth dependent on a chimera, and logically to allow of our being 
bound hand and foot in the fetters of a universal scepticism. The 
dependence of the effect on the cause consists in this, that the 
latter is at once necessary and, at least conjointly, sufficient for 
the production of the former. Accidental circumstances may 
encircle the phenomenon ; preliminary conditions may be neces- 
sary for the removal of impediments to the action of given causes, 
or for the due development of such action in the particular case ; 
but these have neither separately nor conjointly any direct and 
formal influence on the resultant effect. On the other hand, such 
circumstances may be absent, such conditions may be wanting, 
yet the cause or causes be absolutely capable of producing the 
effect, nay, as a fact, do under other conditions produce it. 

It must not be supposed that causation is limited to the 
operation of efficient causes. It is the more necessary to call 
the attention of the reader to this fact, since Dr. Newman seems 
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to use the term in this its more restricted sense. I freely allow 
that the term, especially in its ordinary English acceptation, 
encourages such a belief. And I am further ready to confess 
that the definition already. given of a cause corresponds most 
exactly, and primarily, with the nature of an efficient cause, 
though it legitimately includes the rest. ‘There are, besides, the 
efficient, the material, formal, and the final cause. Another cause, 
the exemplary, must not be omitted; though it has been ranged 
by many philosophers under the formal, by Suarez and others 
under the final, cause. To me it seems to claim a place between 
the two; though it partakes rather of the nature of the latter than 
of the former. However this may be, it is worthy of remark that 
of these causes three—z.¢., the efficient, material, and formal— 
have a physical influx, two—ze., the exemplary and final—have 
only a moral influx in the production of that new entity, whether 
accidental or substantial, which is their effect. But the present 
question does not turn upon the reality of either the material, 
formal, exemplary, or final cause. We owe it to Hume especially 
that the reality of secondary efficient causes, more particularly 
within the sphere of physical phenomena, must be submitted to 
the indignity of an explicit defence, and thus fortified against the 
assaults of sceptical objections. 

That I may make my way clear before me, I must say a word 
about the Principle of causality. 1 am not quite clear as to 
Dr. Newman’s teaching on this subject. He classes it among 
“those so-called principles which are really conclusions or 
abstractions from particular experiences.”* And he would seem 
to limit its legitimate foundation to the facts of self-consciousness. 
Now, I am not instituting an inquiry, very valuable in its place, 
as to the first genesis of the idea in the human mind. I should 
be inclined to agree entirely with Dr. Newman if this be his 
meaning, that the principle of causation, like all other first 
principles, is first made known to us through the medium of 
induction from particular facts—z.e., is first made known to us 
as a realized first principle. But I also think that the principle 
is so evident and so quickly appreciated by the mind, that it is 
acquired by the contemplation of one effect, although it may not 
have been rea/ized, with philosophical precision. The fact would 
seem to be that the understanding in presence of an effect, or— 
that I may not be accused of a fetitio principii—of a supposed 
effect, intuitively seizes upon the principle of causality, just as it 
intues Being in the first object which presents itself. And as in 
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the latter case it does not realize deing as a formal or relative 
universal, but really possesses a germinal universal, ready, when 
the time comes, for reflex development; so in the former case 
it does not contemplate causality as explicitly an analytical 
principle, but it has received an idea, out of which the principle 
is easily evolved by philosophical reflection. In both cases the 
implicit universal is bound down by the Aecceity of the object, 
from which it is only purified by abstraction, comparison, and 
generalization. A child, or a country bumpkin, is as alive as a 
practised metaphysician to the fact that an effect, whether sup- 
posed or real, postulates a cause ; and both would be as quick in 
perceiving the absurdity of Hume’s sophism as a doctor of the 
school, if only it should be presented to them in a shape accom- 
modated to their understanding. 

However, I am not at present concerned, as I have already 
said, with the question of the genesis of thought; what I want 
to determine is, the true nature of this principle of causality. Is 
it merely an empirical judgment, as Dr. Newman seems to me to 
insinuate? Does it accordingly require for its elevation to the 
dignity of a universal, that it should be comforted and sustained 
by the application of a distinct analytical principle? or is it itself, 
strictly speaking, an analytical principle ? 

My reply is as follows: The principle of causality—viz., that 
Being which has a commencement of existence, or, again, con- 
tingent being—necessarily supposes its cause, is analytical ; and 
consequently the idea of a cause is evolved from an analysis of 
the concept of change or of possible being. 

I will take the three parts of this proposition separately. What 
do I mean by Being—whether it be substantial or accidental 
matters not—which has a newness or commencement of exist- 
ence? I mean by the expression a being which is now, but was 
not before. I recognize therefore in the idea a necessary notion 
of priority, and of a priority in which this new being had no 
existence. Such a priority, if we attach any signification to the 
term, must have its measure; for priority supposes relation, and 
relation cannot exist between less than two. Moreover, if the 
aforesaid relation be something more than a figment, if it be real, 
the two terms of the relation, as we all know, the relative and 
correlative, must be real and distinct from each other. Again, 
that correlative of the new existence must be prior in time to the 
latter. If this were not the case, there would be no priority, and 
consequently the supposed Being could not be said to have a 
commencement or newness of existence. For, if there were no 
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measure of a preceding time, there would be no time; hence no 
priority, no newness. A new existence, therefore, a commence- 
ment of existence, of necessity supposes for its possibility another 
distinct being, which was.when the latter was not, and relatively 
to which it receives the idea of novelty or commencement. 
Further, that prior Being is absolutely wecessary in order that the 
newly-existing may be possible as newly-existing. ‘Take away the 
former, the latter becomes é/so facto impossible. For there would 
in such case be no priority, and, as a consequence, no commence- 
ment or newness of existence. Lastly, that prior Being is sufficient 
for the existence of the new Being and its commencement. For 
let it be supposed that the former, whether it be one or manifold, 
exists, the latter in our present hypothesis exists, and therefore 
is @ fortiori capable of existence. 

The analysis which I have instituted, brief as it has necessarily 
been, leads to three conclusions, viz., (1.) that a new being 
supposes another being, distinct from itself, with priority of 
existence ; (2.) that this latter being is necessary to the com- 
mencement of the former; (3.) that it is sufficient to render the 
existence of the new entity possible. But these three conditions 
satisfy all the requirements of an efficient cause, properly so 
called. I conclude, therefore, that from the mere analysis of 
the idea of a being which commences to exist, the concept of a 
cause is legitimately evolved. Consequently the principle of 
causality is analytical. 

But the objection may be raised that the analysis which I have 
instituted does in no wise bring out into evidence the influx of 
the cause into the effect, and that consequently it does not of 
necessity suppose a cause as distinct from a condition. I have 
already anticipated this objection. But, because of its importance, 
I will repeat the answer. I reaffirm, then, that the influx of the 
cause is not really distinguishable from the effect; and that the 
property of sufficiency, which the analysis has supplied me, suffi- 
ciently establishes the distinction between a cause and a mere 
occasion. ‘The objection, therefore, does not hold good. 

It follows that I should declare the second member of the 
proposition, by showing that the idea of an efficient cause is 
essentially included in the idea of contingent being. It is plain 
that we are here proceeding a step higher. For in the concept 
of new Being the idea of friority of time is, as we have seen, 
necessarily contained, It is not so in the notion of contingent 
Being. For there is no metaphysical repugnance, as St. Thomas 
teaches us, in the idea that the world may have been made from 
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everlasting, however opposed it is to the teaching of Revelation. 
The only priority, therefore, which is essentially included in the 
notion of contingent Being is a friority of nature, which 
consists in a relation of dependence, not reciprocal, between 
contingent Being and other. That other is therefore said to 
possess a priority of nature over contingent Being, because it is 
necessary to the existence of the former, while the former is in 
no wise necessary to the existence of the latter. And it is this 
which I have to make manifest. 

Now, what is meant by contingent Being? I suppose we 
should all be ready to admit that it is a defective Being in this 
respect, that it exists in such sort as that it is not necessary for 
it to exist. That it does exist is a fact. But it need not have 
existed. There is no metaphysical absurdity in conceiving its 
possible non-existence. ‘That absence of necessity of being is a 
defect, for the essential impossibility of ndén-existence is, as all 
men would probably be ready to allow, a perfection. 

If, then, contingent Being is defective Being, it supposes a 
measure of perfection distinct from itself; for it supposes a 
perfection which it has not itself. In fact, if nothing existed 
save contingent Being, what would be the result? Why, we 
should be involved in a congeries of absurd impossibilities. For 
if there were no other being save contingent Being, then absolute 
necessity of existence and Being would be either nothing at all 
or it would be contingent Being itself. In the former case, Being 
with a defect would be Being without defect, since the defect of 
nothing is no defect. And thus we find ourselves immersed in a 
metaphysical contradiction. In the latter hypothesis, Being which 
exists without any @ friori necessity of existence would at the 
same time exist with such necessity. Such a proposition is equally 
absurd, equally contradictory. 

But it may be urged against the foregoing argument, that I 
take an individual instance of contingent Being, and deduce from 
it the existence of absolutely necessary Being. Yet this does not 
seem to be a legitimate inference or conclusion. Why, it may be 
asked, should not one contingent Being be endowed with a 
relative necessity, of which a lower order of contingent Being may 
be destitute? That relative necessity satisfies the problem, by 
presenting that positive entity of which such contingency supplies 
the defect. My answer to this objection is twofold. I say then, 
first of all, that the problem is not satisfied, because there is no 
solution of the question which inevitably arises as to that higher 
order of contingent being. It is true that a father is requisite in 
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order that there may be a son, and that there is a sort of 
necessity of Being in the former which finds no place in the latter. 

But the question returns, Is the father a contingent being? Are - 
we willing to allow the problem to go on into an infinite series, 

without ever nearing its solution? I say, in the second place, 

that in my present analysis I am considering contingent Being as . 
one whole, which I can do, even though it were possible to admit 

an infinite number. For in this respect all contingent Being is . 
one, in that it essentially connotes this specified defect of Being. 

Either, then, beyond the sphere of contingency there is some- 

where necessity of Being, or the idea of contingency is an 

absurdity in terms. 

It might be urged further that I have not included Jossib/e - 
being in the examination. But surely it is unnecessary to take 
into account a patent absurdity. Moreover, the subject of 
possibles is discussed in the next member. 

I conclude, then, that the fact of contingent existence 
essentially includes the fact of an existence which is, because 
it must be. ; 

I add that such absolute existence is wecessary in order that 
contingent Being may exist. And, lastly, I maintain that the 
former is of itself sufficient to the existence of the latter. Thus, 
once more, the definition of cause is satisfied ; and I am conse- 
quently in a position to assert that contingent Being, when the 
idea is duly analyzed, is seen to postulate the existence of a 
cause. 

I now go on to a declaration of the last member, in which it is 
asserted that the idea of a cause is essentially included in the idea 
of possibles. 

Here again I must invite the reader to analyze the concept of 
possibility. I say then, to begin with, that a possible Being, as 
such, has no formal existence outside the mind which conceives 
it. Of itself it is nothing but an intellectual representation. The 
question is, whether it has any, what I may be allowed perhaps to 
call, interpretative existence. Is the intellectual representation 
utterly without foundation? Do I mean nothing when I say to 
' myself that a thing is possible? Is it a mere logical figment? 
Surely the common sense of mankind will answer these questions 
in the negative. What then do we all mean when we conceive 
and speak of a possible Being? We mean, if I mistake not, a 
Being that does not actually exist, but which might possibly exist. 
The idea is partly negative, partly positive. I pass by its negative 
aspect for the present ; and I inquire, what is the foundation for 
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such idea of the possibility of existence of a given being? Why 
do I say and know that one being is possible and another 
impossible ? 

To answer the question I must examine more closely into what 
is positive in the idea of possibility. When I conceive, then, that 
a thing is possible, I implicitly assent to myself that there is 
: nothing ixfrinsica/ly impossible in the future existence of such a 
Being. I will attempt to make what I mean plainer by an illus- 
tration. I begin by imagining a man, such as Revelation sets 
before me, in the spring-time of the historic period. He has 
sprung forth into full stature of soul and body on the instant of 
| creation. His body is in the stage of its full development. He is 
at once a man; though he never was a child. By a special 
| appointment of mercy that body is set free from pain, suffering, 
fatigue, disease, and death. The passions and emotions are 
entirely under the control of the reason arid the will. They are 

incapable of involuntary rebellion. ‘The will is therefore in utter 

subjection to the reason; and the reason, or understanding, is 

filled with knowledge earthly and divine. Such is the picture 

which Paradise sets before me. Well, I may not believe the 
revelation. I may treat it as a myth. I may class it with the 
fables of Cadmus, or of Romulus and Remus. Still, after all, I 
am forced to confess, at least if I follow the dictates of reason, 
that such a man is at least a possibility. I see no metaphysical 
contradiction in his portrait. He might have been, for all I know, 
and he may yet be. On the other hand let me suppose that I am 
told, on authority, of a man who is rooted to the ground, without 
‘power of locomotion or of speech. His blood is sap. He grows 
into leaves and branches. He is passive victim of wind and 
storm. And in the cold winter he confronts the heavens with his 
leafless front as a thing of death. ‘Tell me that such a thing is a 
veritable man, and I demur. I am ready to object that it is 
impossible. What do I mean when I formularize my objection ? 
I mean that there is an intrinsic repugnance in the very idea; that 
the characteristic notes of a man, and the characteristic notes of a 
tree, are incompossible. On what authority, on what basis, do I 
proceed to such a judgment? If there is no existing model, no 
exemplar, my scepticism is irrational. All I can be understood to 
mean is this; that such a Being was never seen within the 
measure of my experience. But then I may say the same of the 
Paradisiacal man. Why do I admit the possibility of the one, and 
pronounce on the impossibility of the other? If my judgment is 
rational, I must appeal perforce to an existing standard. I 
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measure possibility or impossibility by the aid of a prototypal 
idea. ‘This is possible, that is impossible, because the one does, 
and the other does not, correspond with its model. But if this be 
the case, I ipso facto acknowledge the existence of that model ; 
otherwise my judgment is a mere matter of caprice; there is no 
ultimate reason why I should be right rather than wrong. To 
what therefore does this analysis lead me? Why, to the necessary 
existency of an exemplar cause, existing, mecessary to the 
internal possibility of my concept, and at the same time sufficient 
to clothe it with internal possibility. ‘Thus do we come back to 
the primitive conclusion from the simple consideration of internal 
possibility. 

But my position is stronger yet when we come to consider 
external possibility. When I affirm to myself that a Being is 
possible, I mean more than that there is simply no hindrance to 
its existence by reason of any contradiction in its essential charac- 
teristics. I do not merely judge that there is no incompatibility in 
its essence. It is true that I mean this; and this is something; 
nay, as we have seen, a great deal. But I mean much more than 
this. I mean that that Being is capable of production ad extra ; 
that it may claim a place within the vast realm of actual 
existence. Yet, how so? In itself, as yet, it is formally a 
nonentity. It has within it no germ of Being. That I may be 
able then to conceive, with reason, of its capacity for existence, I 
must look elsewhere. People nowadays have the greatest 
difficulty in imagining how the omnipotent efficient Cause can 
produce something out of nothing. But that nothing can produce 
‘something, without the intervention of an active reality, certainly 
surpasses all actual or conceivable capacity of thought. If then I 
assent to the external possibility of any given Being, I thereby 
assent to the existence of another Being, who is capable of giving 
to it a real existence. That Being must be substantially distinct 
from the possibly existent. It must be zecessary to, and sufficient 
for, its existence. Here we are again in presence of an existing 
efficient cause. 

To resume. A possible Being is in itself nothing by virtue of 
its very name. Yet it has a reality of its own. But that reality 
cannot be in itself. It must therefore borrow it from another. It 
it does not do this, the idea is a mere play of fancy, foundation- 
less and vain. But who would venture to rest contented with 
such a conclusion? I seek, then, for its foundation ; and I find 
it outside itself. It rests upon two immutable pillars. I examine 
into its intrinsic possibility; and I see in the long distance a 
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prototypal idea, living and real, which is its measure, exemplar, 
pattern. I turn to its extrinsic possibility ; and a vision confronts 
me of a mighty arm, strong to fashion, capable of work. It can 


. accomplish its task. It can produce a fit respondent to the 


exemplar. For it is, and lives. And these two, the model idea, 
and the strength of a living will, form the whole reality of 
possible existence. Without these the possible becomes impos- 
sible ; and possibility will not endure as a term of thought. These 
satisfy what I am seeking. They are existing ever. They are at 
once necessary and sufficient for the realization in act of possible 


- existence. 


_ I think, then, that this protracted examination has landed us 
safe on the shore of truth. It can scarcely with reason be denied 
that the principle of causation is analytical ; and that, in conse- 
quence, it shines forth, for those who have eyes to see, with its 
own immediate and resistless evidence.’ And that of which 
philosophy assures us by its accurate analysis, the universal 
testimony of mankind confirms by an unusually peremptory 
judgment. In the ordinary current of life regularity of action 
hinders the activity of intellectual curiosity. We do not feel 
called upon to speculate on events which are of hourly occur- 
rence. We are simply passive under the influence of forces to 
which we are habituated. But let something out of the way take 
place, which startles us into thoughtful attention, and I care not 
whether in the given case it be philosopher or clown, senator or 
infant, the man of leisure or the man of labour, an imperative 
why will arrest the notice of the understanding. The idea of a 
sufficient cause is conceived within the very womb of the effect ; 
and we cannot rest satisfied till we have settled the problem 
somehow. It is true that in that resolution the individual 
intellect may have been mistaken. The uncultivated mind of the 
savage may see in the rainbow the triumphal arch of a victor elf, 
or hear in the thunder the angry voice of some demon. The 
clown may read wonders where the student of natural science 
sees laws. This proves indeed that human reason is sadly prone 
to error; but it proves also that the same human reason, in the 
midst of its wildest aberrations owns to a truth, whose eternal 
necessity is acknowledged by philosophers, by men of the most 
finished culture, and, in a word, by the universal consent of our 
human race in all ages ; and that truth is, that wherever there is 
an effect, a change, a new phenomenon, there must be a cause. 

The examination just concluded will, I trust, persuade such as 
are not under the baneful influence of prejudice, that the principle 
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of causality is, strictly speaking, analytical. But I have not as yet 
confronted the main difficulty of the present question. For it 
must have been plain to all who have followed the analysis which 
has been instituted in the preceding paragraphs, that the con- 
clusion, at which I there arrived, establishes indeed the existence 
and action of a first cause, but does not necessarily lift the 
question of second causes above the reach of controversy. And, 
in particular, however my conclusion may clear the way to an 
admission of second causes in general, it does not solve the 
difficulties which hinder us from believing in the operation of 
second causes amidst the phenomena of the external world. Yet 
I should signalize this as the principal and most practical objec- 
tion which can be brought against Dr. Newman’s statements on 
this subject. It may be said—nay, it has repeatedly been said, 
and is now repeated over and over again by our modern writers 
on philosophy—that we know nothing of the essence, of the 
intimate nature, of material things ; that all which falls within the 
grasp of our cognition, are certain phenomena; that, so far as 
our knowledge is concerned, a material substance—to adopt the 
idea of Locke—is a mere congeries of accidents. The scepticism 
of Hume is an inevitable consequence. There is presented 
before me an antecedent and a consequent. That is all. But 
this does not supply me with, sufficient material for the true idea 
of a cause. If it should be said in reply, that the antecedence 
and consequence are uniform, and, so far as experience goes, 
without exception, we receive for answer that such uniformity 
evinces the presence indeed of an established order, or, in other 
words, of a physical law, but in no wise establishes the necessary 
action of a cause. If the orthodox philosopher persists that the 
fact of a new existence or of a new transformation or modification 
proves, by virtue of the analytical principle already examined, the 
operation of a cause, an Occasionalist or other may reply: “ It is 
true; but such novelty of existence and such changes are satis- 
factorily accounted for by the sole energy of the first cause. 
There is no need therefore to introduce a chain of secondary 
causes for an explanation of effects, for which we can find a fully 
_ sufficient reason without them.” This is a real difficulty, and it 
postulates a real answer. 

In bracing myself to this welcome task, I must begin with an 
admission. I am free to own that the principle of causality does 
not, of itself, confront this special difficulty. It is not of the 
nature of universal principles, which are so large in their circum- 
ference, formally to regulate our decision in particular cases. But 
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it was necessary to establish the immutable truth of that principle 
q at the outset, for two reasons; first, because it has been im- 
pugned ; and, if it were not secured, greater would be the ruin, 
and more universal than they perhaps suspect, who have im- 
q pugned it; secondly, because though not formally, yet it is 
i) fundamentally necessary to the resolution of the present most 
momentous question. 

I am told—and it is the first and most pregnant assumption of 
i the sceptic—that we know absolutely nothing of material sub- 
j stances beyond the phenomena which are immediately subject to 
sensible apprehension. Now this first position I at once and 
emphatically deny. The illustrious Balmez has here made a 
q concession to the common adversary which, as it seems to me, 
has rendered his solution of the present question pre-eminently 
unsatisfactory. He asserts that we know nothing intuitively of 
material substances, as such, beyond theirsextension in space, and 
motion, and their relations to our sensibility.* I strongly object 
i to the last expression as unnecessarily vague ; and I thoroughly 
| disbelieve in this meagre catalogue of intuitive ideas, which alone, 
as he alleges, we acquire from material substances. It seems to 
| me that there is here a great confusion between sensible percep- 
tions and intellectual intuitions. True it is that, so far as the 
senses only are concerned, we perceive mere phenomena, motion 
of course included. The several senses have each one its own 
| special object within this order. And even here I must venture 
i to differ from Balmez, if I rightly understand him. For though it 
may be quite correct to say that extension is, in ultimate analysis, 
i the substratum of all the other accidents which immediately inhere 
in it, as it inheres immediately in substance, yet extension is not 
) the formal object of sensible perception, at least in the great 
majority of cases. I think I should not be far wrong, if I denied 
I that it was in any case whatsoever. However, I will pass this 
| by, though it is a matter of no small importance, because it is 
necessary to come at once to the great point, to which I have 
already made incidental allusion. I say, then, that in the 
intellectual intuition we see very much more than Balmez seems 
inclined to allow. 

It is generally admitted by Peripatetics and by the Doctors of 
the School that the human intellect, in its actual condition, 
requires the intervention of a phantasma, as a necessary condition 
of its proximate capacity for the perception of sensible objects. 
This phantasma is a sensible representation, which is received in 
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the lower faculties of the soul. But it is already to a certain 
extent spiritualized, according to the well-known axiom that 
“whatever is received, is received after the mode or nature of 
the receiving subject.” The /hantasma, therefore, itself is 
immaterial, because the soul is immaterial. But it is, in its 
formal act, representative only of sensible phenomena. Such 
representation differs little explicitly from that which is received 
in the soul of an animal. This phantasma is not the direct 
object of the intellect. It is rather provocative of attention. It 
awakens the intellect from its potentiality to a definite act in a 
definite direction. ‘To use a rough comparison, it is the lens of 
the telescope, which helps to focus the object. But the mind © 
does not select this phantasma as its object ; it looks out directly 
upon the material being, to the fact of whose presence it has been 
awakened by the phanfasma. Such preparatory provocation is 
rendered necessary by the essential union between soul and body 
in the actual constitution of man. An angel’s intellect needs no 
such aid. It pierces at once the outer skin, and intues the 
essence, nature, substance. For us the presence of a phantasma 
is an orderly necessity. It awakens the soul to activity by its 
sensible representation. But the human mind, thus roused to its 
work, does not content itself with an examination of this sensible 
impression. On the contrary, that sensible impression must be 
purified, according to the teaching of Aristotle, before the mind 
can even use it as a lens. The object of the understanding is the 
material Being itself. And it seizes upon its nature, essence, not its 
accidental modifications or sensible actions only. I am quite ready 
to ‘admit that it does this imperfectly. I am also free to own that 
it can intue a nature only so far as it is in act. As regards the 
pure faculty, its cognition is inferential. But what I firmly 
maintain is, first, that the human understanding contemplates 
not the phantasma but its object, or the material thing itself, 
which is present ; and, secondly, that its eye is directed to the 
nature, or essence, of that object, not to its sensible appearances 
only or chiefly. 

We have a proof of this in the first intuitions of a child, as I 
have noticed in a former number. ‘The material object presents 
itself to the child’s senses in all that richness of sensible pheno- 
mena which arrests the attention of a man. It is not, therefore, 
for lack of material that the infantine concept is so monotonous. 
Yet, what is ordinarily its first idea? Listen to its curious inquiry. 
It asks—“ What is that thing?” Its mind has disregarded all the 


multiplicity of sensible phenomena, and gives expression to two 
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mighty generalizations. It intues, in this its first thought, the 
idea of Being, which it expresses by the word ¢hing. It intues 
the presence of some nature or other, which it expresses by the 
word what. ‘Thus it perceives, on its first glance at this material 
object, not its variegated robe of sensible accidents, not directly 
its form, colour, feel, smell, but two vast ideas, which reign 
supreme in metaphysical science—to wit, Being and Essence, or 
Nature. 1 do not say that, in this its primitive concept, the child 
intues the sfecific nature of the object presented before its mind. 
Its intellect has not yet got the focus. But what I affirm is, that 
it is looking out for that nature or essence, and the fact of its 
inquiry is an irresistible proof that its intellect intues in the 
object the presence of an essence. It has seized upon the general 
outline ; the rest is as yet in cloud. 

Let me select an instance from the ordinary experience of 
family life. Give a child, whose reason is already at work, a 
wax doll. I will suppose it to be of exquisite contrivance. By 
pulling a cord, arms, legs, eyes move, and the mouth opens and 
shuts. The imagination of the child grows over this lifeless thing 
of art till simple affections are awakened, and the little creature 
acts, beforehand, the part of a tender mother. But has its intellect 
seen there a real idea of life, of an animating soul? ‘Test the 
matter. Order it to teach that doll its prayers, or to give it food ; 
the illusive imagination vanishes at once. It will tell you the 
truth in its own artless way. It knows full well that it is not like 
papa, or mamma, or sister, or nurse. They live, talk, eat. Dear 
little doll is, after all, a plaything. What, then, does the child see 
in papa, for instance, which it does not see in its favourite puppet? 
I answer that it intues life and a soul in the one, it perceives 
nothing of the sort in the other. But how can it intue these 
things? Surely it is, at the best, a mere inference from sensible 
effects. For it has been already admitted that the human intellect 
cannot cognize mere faculties ; and life, apart from its acts, is a 
faculty. My reply is that such intellectual perception is a real 
intuition. It is not an inference. And, as regards the difficulty, I 
observe that life is a perpetual act. It cannot be said to be a 
faculty. The child sees it in its father’s eyes, reads it in his every 
motion, hears it in the varying sounds of his voice. These, and 
the like, awaken its mind to the object. But its understanding 
intues life there, a soul, which it knows full well to be wanting in 
the doll. Lead it on further, by questionings accommodated to 
its age, to a comparison between its papa and a geranium. I can 
never readily admit—for universal experience is against it—that 
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such comparison is necess“ry to the genesis of the fositive idea, | 
which it is my purpose to elicit. It is only a means by which a 

latent idea is helped onward to its explicit projection in the mind. ! 
The idea is there already. Well, under such a prudently-conducted 
catechism what will the child reply? “Oh, papa is not a gera- 
nium. He does not grow out of the ground. He has no root. 
He does not stick fast in the garden day and night. He does not 
bud out into flowers, that I can gather, and that fall to pieces. 
Besides, papa has his breakfast and dinner, and goes to London, | 
and buys dolls for me. And he can talk. And he goes to 
sleep.” Do not tell me that these ate mere sensible pheno- 
mena. There is not a clause in the answer which does not 
contain something more. ‘That child has intued animal life in 
the one, mere vegefad/e life in the other. Its understanding has 
perceived, by means of the sensible phenomena as represented 
in its phantasma, a special form of life, a special nature, a special 
essence. 

I think, then, that I am justified in adhering to the old 
teaching, spite of the illuminism of the day, and, conse- 
quently, in affirming that the human intellect is not limited to the 
perception of mere physical phenomena, or of that congeries of 
accidents which conceal material things from our senses, but, 
setting these aside, so far as it can, as being alien to its nature 
and beneath the dignity of its spiritual energy, fixes its eye on the 
eternal, immutable, essential, hidden beneath the veil of accidents 
and of sensible phenomena. 

Such a conclusion is of great moment. I own that I have 
hardly done justice to it. But I can here but suggest what, 
if developed, would occupy a chapter. I must, therefore, be | 
allowed to apply it at once to the operation of secondary causes 
in the world of sense. I say, then, that if the human under 
standing can intue, however imperfectly, the nature of external 
things, and if this be its proper object, it knows the process of 
Being towards its end. For what is the nature of a thing but this ? 

If we are to distinguish the nature of a being from its essence or 
substance, it is the received idea that the former stands for that 
innate principle by which each particular being tends towards the 
attainment of its end. If this be so, and if the human under- 
standing intues the nature of its sensible object, the external 
phenomena which surround it speak to me something much 
more real and much more definite than orderly succession, or a 
regulated antecedent and consequent. I see a union between 
that nature and its phenomena. These phenomena are the 
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struggle of that nature towards its end. The latter is the 
fountain, source, of the former. And this holds equally true 
whether we regard inanimate or animate being. Is matter 
hopelessly dead? Why, it is the pride of modern physics to 
announce that it is simply made up of a combination of forces. 
I question such philosophy, but I accept the partial truth which 
is hidden under the metaphysical contradiction. Matter is full of 
life. It is filled to overflowing with its attractions and repulsions, 
and it would seem safe to say that no particle of it is ever in 
perfect rest. Its nature is working ; the nature of vegetable and 
animal being is ever working ; man’s nature is ever working ; the 
angelic natures are ever working ; and cause and effect are ever 
intertwining, until the whole vast work shall be complete. And 
when I see each nature working on steadily towards its end, 
evolving with steadfastness its acts or orderly phenomena, am I 
to bind myself to the bare testimony of ‘my senses, as though I 
had no understanding, like the brutes that perish ; and, limiting 
myself to the representative phantasmata of my sensory, declare 
that I can see nothing beyond—no causation, no operation in the 
nature of each being—nothing but precedence and subsequence 
of phenomena, which pass, like the phantoms in Macbeth, before 
the bewildered eye ? 

But an objection confronts me here. It may be said that I 
judge only from the acts of Being; my judgment is therefore an 
inference, and an inference, moreover, which supposes the very 
causality which it is my special province to prove. This looks 
like a fetitio principii. For answer, I first of all remark that the 
objection goes further than is intended. It attacks, what I may 
call, the moderatists in this question no less than those whose 
doctrine I support. For there are many, with Dr. Newman, who 
ascribe the ideal origin of causation to the intuitions of self- 
consciousness. They indorse his words where he says that 
“ the assent which we give to the proposition, as a first principle, 
that nothing happens without a cause, is derived, in the first 
instance, from what we know of ourselves; and we argue 
analogically from what is within us to what is external to us.”* 
I am not now concerned in combating this assertion, though I arn 
bound honestly to declare that I do not believe it to be true. But 
what I say is that the objection just proposed hits both ways. It 
tells against Dr. Newman’s opinion with as much force as it does 
against my own. For we know nothing of the faculties of mind 
and will within us, save by their respective acts. If we cannot, 
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then, intue a nature in its acts, whether those acts be internal or 
external, we are supposing the causality which we have to prove. 
But I reply more directly to the objection ; and I affirm that the 
understanding perceives the substance or essence of Being in and 
by its act. Life itself is an act, and unless we admit this doctrine, 
we are inevitably thrown back on the doctrine of the sensists. 
The reason and foundation of this doctrine have been already 
fully developed. 

And now I am prepared to go further, and to vindicate the 
soundness of this philosophical truth by an argument familiar 
enough to the students of Aristotle, and which would cause the 
collapse of multitudinous theoretical zind-bags, if only we would 
trust it according to its deservings. I make my appeal to the 
universal continuous voice of our common humanity. And I 
confidently assert that, not only the idea of causation as a 
necessary correlative of effect or novelty of existence, but like- 
wise the idea of causation in this or that particular case, as 
distinct from mere order of sequence, forms part of the heirloom 
of our race, and is too general, in all ages and among all peoples, 
to be untrue. Test the truth of this by every-day experience. I 
suppose a man to be troubled with a corn. In rainy seasons the 
excrescence aches. If another treads upon it, it also aches. In 
the latter instance is there a mere idea of order of sequence ? 
Does the poor sufferer ever fail of attributing his pain to the 
heavy foot of that careless neighbour? A farmer manures his 
fields in the early spring. He then sows them with the allotted 
seed. Does he ever in his thoughts confound the action of the 
manure with that of the grain, though the order of sequence in 
both cases is the same? Does he consider the manure, or the 
seeds, as the germ of his expected harvest? A certain circular 
cavity has been formed in a stone. The visitor—we will suppose 
him a clown—has never seen it before. An apple has tumbled 
there in his presence. He looks down and sees the cavity. Here 
is for him sequence of order. Does he ever dream of attributing 
that cavity to the falling apple? He is naturally curious. Our 
human nature is always hunting after the why and wherefore of 
things. He searches about, and finds a little thread of water 
oozing from the rock, which, apparently, is with a constant 
perseverence falling on the stone. He is satisfied. The water 
has worn out for itself a basin. Jy is he satisfied? There is 
the same order of sequence. Yet he instinctively chooses the 
one, and neglects the other. Why, then, am I to be told that in 
the phenomena of sense we cannot get beyond the idea of an 
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antecedent and a consequent, and that within this world of 
realities I may search in vain for the sure traces of a cause? 
Dr. Newman concedes all that I require when he says—“ The 
latter of the two requires a discrimination and exactness of 
thought for its apprehension, which implies special mental 
training ; else, how do we learn to call food the cause of refresh- 
ment, but day never the cause of night, though night follows day 
more surely than refreshment follows food?”* But then by this 
latter he means, as the context evinces, ‘‘that on which a thing 
under given circumstances follows.” This is to me a puzzle. For 
if it be only a question of this, I do not see in what respect his 
second example differs from the first; or rather, I am forced to 
own that the sequence of day and night has the best of it. 
Moreover, I cannot admit the necessity of such “nice discrimi- 
nation and exactness of thought,” when I find that persons of 
obtuse intellect and quite uneducated’ are as capable of 
discriminating between the two, in the more obvious cases, as the 
most practised philosopher. I do not deny the possibility, nay, 
the frequency of error. An occasion may be mistaken for a cause; 
a cause for an occasion or a mere sequence of order. That is not 
my business, nor does it invalidate my position. On the contrary, 
error bears its own testimony to the presence of truth. If the 
ordinary run of men make a mistake sometimes, it is a legitimate 
inference that they are right sometimes. In such case they 
have at least the capacity of perceiving causality in the midst of 
external phenomena. And that is all I want. 

One observation more and my task is done. Dr. Newman, in 
the quotation which I have made from him at the beginning of 
this Essay, expresses a feeling of perplexity “that grave authors 
seem to enunciate as an intuitive truth that everything must 
have a cause.” And he objects that in such case the voice of 
nature would tell a lie, since it would necessarily include Him, 
Who is without cause. I do not know to what authors this great 
writer is referring. But if such be the enunciation which they 
defend I should suffer from a parallel perplexity. But if they only 
say, what the School affirms, that every effect, or new existence, 
or changed existence has a cause, then they say what I have been 
defending, and, by the wording of their principle, necessarily 
exclude the immutable God, Who is everlasting, from the 
category. 

I do not regret the space which I have occupied in the 
consideration of this subject. The principle of causation is a 
* P. 66. 
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true corner-stone of philosophy. And it not'only supports the 
fair structure of metaphysic, but, without it, in vain would you 
venture one step in the inductions of physical knowledge. It is 
not, therefore, necessary for science only ; it is equally necessary 
in physics. Weaken its infallible authority in the realm of the 
non-ego, your laws are mere conjectures, your experiments a waste 
of time. But I must mount higher ere I end. There are two 
ways of regarding the universe of material things. ‘The one is a 
miserable and a degrading sophism ; the other rises to the elevation 
of its subject. I may consider that universe as so many slides of 
a magic-lantern. ‘The human soul is the sheet, and the Divine 
Wisdom the light. Figures are projected there—mere mimicries 
of life,—who precede and follow without principle of connection. 
This I pronounce to be an unworthy travesty of creation. The 
other doctrine sets before us the vast physical universe in all its 
complex parts as a golden chain, link within link complete, 
mounting upward in orderly connection to the Throne of God. 
Brute matter has its action and its native forces ; vegetable life 
has its ; animal life its own; human life, an activity proper to 
itself. All act; all are secondary causes. And in the midst is 
One supreme, Who, conceding to creation the full liberty of 
causal energy, directs by His omnipotent wisdom its final issues, 
and makes of it one harmonious cosmos for the manifestation of 
His greater glory, for the triumph of His omniscience, and for the 
communication of His inexplicable love. 


T. H. 
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WHEN we call to mind the very high popularity which 
the late Lord Palmerston enjoyed during the last years 
of his life, the confidence that was felt in him by the 
country, and the influence which he undoubtedly exercised 
in retarding, as long as he lived, the,further instalment of 
Parliamentary Reform to which he, in common with all 
the leading statesmen on both sides of the political world, 
had so often pledged himself, we are inclined to wonder 
at the small hold which his name now retains upon public 
regard. In that later period of his life he was almost the 
one great Englishman, as the Duke of Wellington had 
been before him. Time has to some extent impaired the 
renown of the Iron Duke; it is no longer unallowable to 
find fault with him, even as a general. His political 
character is still more open to criticism. When the late 
Lord Melbourne, according to an anecdote related of him 
in the volumes now before us, said to Lord Dudley about 
the Duke, “I do not happen to think that he is so very 
great a man; but that’s a matter of opinion,”* he was 
decidedly in advance of his time, or at all events he had 
arrived at a conclusion which it would have hardly been 
safe to ventilate in ordinary English circles during the 
last ten years of the Duke’s life. Now things are beginning 
to change. But as to the immense /restige of Lord 
Palmerston, it had evaporated within a few months of his 
death, and there is nothing left of it now. If the opinion 
of the country were now to be consulted as to his claim 
to a public funeral and a grave among the great in 


* The Life of Viscount Palmerston. By Sir H. L. Bulwer. Two volumes. 
Bentley (vol. i., p. 275). 
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Westminster Abbey, there would be no striking or 
unanimous verdict in his favour. He is as good as 
many there; that is all that can be said. He no longer 
towers above his contemporaries, as really great men 
always tower. He was a very successful man, who was 
not too ambitious, and so could wait. Great influence 
and position came to him naturally enough at the end 
of his life, because he outlived most of those who could 
have competed with him, and the few whom he did not 
outlive spoilt their own game. Lord Derby, if he had 
remained with the Liberals, would probably have risen 
above him, but he took the Conservative side, which was 
not the popular side in the country. Lord Russell started 
after Lord Palmerston, and passed him in the race; but 
from the date of the Durham letter, Lord Russell’s career 
has been an almost continual fiasco. Peel and Aberdeen 
passed away before Lord Palmerston, and, by a singular 
fatality, the younger generation of statesmen, the men of 
Mr. Gladstone’s standing, were mown down by premature 
death—Lord Canning, the Duke of Newcastle, Sidney 
Herbert, Lord Elgin, Lord Dalhousie, Cornewall Lewis— 
some of whom had certainly the stuff in them which 
might have made them great Prime Ministers. 

It was, of course, inevitable that Lord Palmerston 
should have a biographer, and in some respects he has 
-a good biographer in Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer. In 
some respects—though not in all. Sir Henry is pains- 
taking, conscientious, and has a genuine admiration for 
the person on whom his pen is exercised. But he is 
rather long-winded, terribly official, and somewhat too 
much inclined to assume that all his readers are as per- 
fectly well acquainted with the course taken by public 
affairs throughout the whole of Lord Palmerston’s career 
as he is himself. A little more history would have been 
acceptable. As it is, reference is so frequently made to 
facts with which ordinary readers are not familiar, that 
it is sometimes not easy for them to understand the 
despatches quoted in the text of Sir H. Bulwer’s volumes. 
Then, although the author professes, most especially in 
the first of the two volumes which now lie before us, to 
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give us an insight into the man Palmerston, to tell us 
what may illustrate his personal character and enable us 
to picture to ourselves his ordinary, as distinguished from 
his official, life, he does not do much to fulfil his promise. 
It is quite true that the best part of these volumes is 
that which contains Lord Palmerston’s own journals; but 
these journals are almost exclusively political. We get 
an idea of a clever, good-natured man of the world, 
sensible, liberal as an Irish landlord, active in looking 
after his estates, genial in his friendships, an affectionate 
brother, a keen sportsman, a good neighbour, very successful 
in society, perhaps because he was not altogether a slave 
to success. We must suppose that this is all that could be 
said that would interest us very much in Lord Palmerston. 
Men of his stamp do not bear very close inspection: their 
lives and characters are most attractive when we do not 
look very deeply beneath the surface. We do not at all 
mean that the surface always conceals anything very 
revolting or hideous, but simply that it conceals nothing 
that can particularly arouse our enthusiasm or draw to 
itself our sympathy. 

One of the most extraordinary features in Lord 
Palmerston’s life was his immense official existence. He 
was not twenty-three years of age when he first took 
office as Lord of the Admiralty, under the Duke of 
Portland, in 1807. He died Prime Minister in 1865, 
within two days of his eighty-first birthday. Of 
the fifty-eight years which intervened between these 
two dates he was about ten altogether out of office. 
This fact might appear at first sight to indicate a 
pliancy of political principles which would’ have been 
enough to render him undeserving of the confidence of 
his countrymen, and an ambition of office at any price, 
which ought to have been enough to defeat itself. Neither 
charge would be fair against Lord Palmerston. It is true 
that from the moment when he entered on his political 
career to its close, no single Prime Minister held office 
with whom Lord Palmerston had not served. He sat in 
the same Cabinets with Canning, Goderich, Wellington, 
Peel, Grey, Melbourne, Russell, Aberdeen, and Derby. 
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It was his own doing that he was not a Cabinet Minister 
with Perceval, under whom he served. It was the same, we 
may suppose, in the long Ministry of Lord Liverpool. There 
was no sacrifice of principle in this career—at least, no- 
sacrifice which was not shared by others. Entering life as 
a moderate Tory, an advocate of the Catholic claims, if he 
is to be blamed for holding office at all unless those claims 
were at once conceded, against the determined opposition 
of the King, he must share the blame with some of the 
most illustrious of English statesmen, Pitt and Canning 
not excepted. 

It may be worth while to insist a little upon this feature 
in the Constitutional history of this country. If any single 
thing can be pointed to as the cause of evils and dangers 
to the Empire which endure at the present time, notwith- 
standing late efforts to remove some of their effects, and 
which may, under circumstances easily conceivable, bring 
it to the very brink of ruin, that one thing must certainly 
be the long delay of justice to the Catholic subjects of 
the Crown and to the Catholic kingdom of Ireland. The 
delay was occasioned not only by the obstinacy of 
George III. and his worthy son and successor, but by the 
consent of great statesmen, whose services were indis- 
pensable to the country, to hold office and administer the 
Government without satisfying the claims of justice and 
the best interests of the Empire. The long reign of Lord 
Liverpool was, in truth, that of a long coalition Govern- 
ment, in which the Ministers agreed to differ on a question 
of no less vital importance than the Catholic question. 
Lord Palmerston was one of the Liberal wing of this 
Ministry, and in that fact is contained the account of his 
subsequent career. 

After Canning’s death, and the short-lived Ministry 
of Lord Goderich, he was one of the party which inherited 
the policy of the first-named statesman, which could not 
at once coalesce with the Whigs, and was fairly allowed 
to hold its own views in the Cabinet of the Duke of 
Wellington. But, just as Lord Palmerston did not jump 
at the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer when Perceval 
made it him, so he did not hesitate for a moment to resign 
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his seat in the Wellington Ministry when Huskisson 
blundered himself out of it, and advantage was taken of 
him by the Duke. One of the most amusing parts of the 
journal given by Sir H. Bulwer relates to the deliberations 
of Huskisson’s friends as to whether they should resign in 
a body in consequence of this sharp practice on the part of 
the Duke of Wellington, and it is quite clear that Lord 
Palmerston had no hesitation at all at the sacrifice. Again, 
before the Grey Ministry was formed, he refused the 
Duke’s overtures unless his friends, Grey included, were 
allowed to join the Cabinet as well as himself. In more 
recent times our readers may remember that he was 
thought even too ready to throw up office. 

It may also be said of Lord Palmerston, that he was 
not ambitious of Parliamentary distinction. He made a 
good maiden speech, and. whenever he was called on to 
speak on the business of his department he acquitted 
himself well: but he was by no means a frequent speaker. 
Catholic Emancipation was almost the only general 
subject on which he took the trouble to make a great pre- 
pared speech during his service under Lord Liverpool. At 
a later period, when he was in office under Lord Grey, he 
so seldom exerted himself in debate that he was hardly 
known as a great speaker to the reformed House of 
‘Commons, consisting as it did to so large an extent of 
new members. Yet he had before that time been thought 
of as leader of the House. When he had spoken, fault 
had been found with him for that jauntiness or flippancy 
which were his well-known characteristics, whenever he did — 
not take the pains to conceal them, in his later years. Sir 
H. Bulwer tells us that when the Melbourne Cabinet 
returned to office after the first short Ministry of Sir 
Robert Peel, it was doubtful whether Lord Palmerston 
would return with them to the Foreign Office. Nobody 
thought. very much of him as a Minister. The fact 
is, that he did heartily whatever he did, and threw him- 
self vigorously into the work of his office, but he found its 
work enough to engross him, more particularly as he was 
“ever a man of society, for which perhaps he cared quite as 
much as for politics. 
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His immense official knowledge was probably the secret 
of much of his success. Sir H. Bulwer mentions another 
element of his influence—the hearty manner in which he 
backed up his subordinates. When Lord Ponsonby was 
our Ambassador at Constantinople, and Sir H. Bulwer his 
secretary, the latter tells us that he managed to negotiate 
an advantageous commercial treaty without any one 
suspecting it. It was carried through almost by a coup de 
main, and without the knowledge of Lord Palmerston, who 
was then Foreign Secretary. But he readily accepted it, 
gave all the credit to those to whom it was due, got Lord 
Ponsonby a step in the peerage, and gave Sir H. Bulwer 
the appointment which he desired. There can be no doubt 
that this feature in his character gained him very loyal 
support from those under him. Then, again, he was very 
courageous. He never minded speaking plainly and 
telling foreign Powers when he was ready to go to war: 
and his diplomatic strong language was genera!!y sup- 
ported by some naval or military demonstration. At the 
same time he was very cautious, and not at all, at least in 
the earlier part of his career, officiously meddlesome. 

Lord Palmerston’s great claim to a place in English 
history must of course lie in his foreign policy. His 
admirers will probably maintain that it was inherited from 
Canning, but there is all the difference between the two 
amen in the policy which they severally pursued. Canning 
was bold, brilliant, and somewhat pretentious, with his— 


Quos ego—sed motos prestat componere fluctus, 


and his calling “ the New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old.” But he was noble, chivalrous, 
lofty : he opposed the Holy Alliance, advocated the claims 
of the Greeks, and was the friend generally of constitu- 
tionalism as opposed to absolutism, but he never intrigued 
with demagogues and revolutionists, and he was above the 
bullying swagger of which Lord Palmerston made a merit 
in his celebrated “ Civis Romanus” speech. The measure 
of the difference between the two Foreign Secretaries is 
the measure of the decadence of England in her influence 
on the counsels of the world and on the arresting of the 
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degeneracy of Europe. Unfortunately, Lord Palmerston 
came into power, as Foreign Minister, just at a time when 
the Foreign Minister of England was able to play a great 
part for good or for evil in European politics. The Western 
Powers had been driven together by the influence of the 
Holy Alliance, though France was not so soon opposed to 
that influence as England. The revolution of 1830, the 
disturbance of the arrangement made as to Belgium by the 
Treaty of Vienna, and, a little later, the complications in 
Spain and Portugal, gave Lord Palmerston an opportunity 
of throwing the weight of England with great effect on to 
what he considered the enlightened and constitutional side 
in the whole of the West of Europe. If we are told that, 
as English Minister, he could hardly have taken any other 
-course in the Peninsula than that which he actually took, it 
is fair to reply that he looked upon the Quadruple Alliance 
as his own personal work, that in those days the attention 
even of the Cabinet was not easily diverted from internal 
policy to foreign affairs, and that the nation at large was 
far more indifferent to and ignorant of the latter than the 
members of the Cabinet. It was Palmerston, and almost 
Palmerston alone, who forced England into a line of policy 
the evil effects of which are perhaps only beginning to 
make themselves fully felt. 

We do not know what Sir Henry Bulwer may have to 
tell us in the future volumes of this Life of Lord Palmerston 
as to the less public action of the statesman whom he so 
much admires on the course of European affairs since the 
Crimean and Italian war. Strange to say, there are two 
charges against Lord Palmerston, not very easily reconcile- 
able one with the other, which may be met with in various 
circles of society. There are a few persons who believe 
him all along to have been the tool of Russia, and to have 
acted deliberately with a view of helping on the advance of 
that Power to the supremacy of Europe. Those who think 
this will have a pleasant exercise for their ingenuity in 
«explaining the strong hostility to Russia which is evident 
in the most familiar letters contained in the volumes now 
published by Sir H. Bulwer, and it will certainly appear 
difficult to the generality of readers to explain this 
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hostility by any theory of mystification on the part of 
Lord Palmerston. But there is another belief concerning 
him far more widely prevalent, both at home and abroad, 
and which indeed colours the whole appreciation of his 
character as regarded by what may be called the Catho- 
lic and Conservative party throughout Europe. Lord 
Palmerston is supposed, not only to have helped on with 
all his might every attempt on every pretence, on the part 
of whatever party, to upset “Legitimist” thrones and 
substitute Constitutions framed more or less on the 
English model for more ancient forms of government, but 
also to have been hand and glove with the Revolution— 
properly so called—and to have been by no means 
scrupulous as to availing himself of the services of the 
secret societies. That is, he is thought to have allowed 
the great influence of England to be used for the purpose 
of disturbing countries and dynasties with whom we were 
at peace, and of undermining, in particular, the tranquil 
working of Catholicism in more than one European 
country. We shall look with interest for the future 
volumes of what promises to be the very bulky work of 
Sir H. Bulwer, not so much on account of any great 
increase of attractiveness that we can promise ourselves 
in the portrait of Lord Palmerston—who certainly, in all 
his public appearances at home, only became rather more 
jaunty and coarse as he grew older—as from the hope 
that we may either have the character of the Minister of 
England cleared from these suspicions, or that we may at 
least know the exact depth to which the policy of this 
country sank under his guidance. Among other things, 
we may perhaps hear whether the sudden departure of 
Garibaldi from England in 1864 had anything to do with 
certain indiscreet revelations which it was feared he might 
make—indeed, which he had begun to make—as to the 
complicity of the English Government with his fili- 
bustering designs in 1860 on the Neapolitan provinces, 
then under the sceptre of a Bourbon King with whom we 
were at peace. It is true that Lord Palmerston was not 
Foreign Minister at the time, but he was Premier, and he 
made the extraordinary statement at a meeting of his 
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supporters in the House of Commons that the continuance 
of his Ministry in power was necessary for the completion 
of the designs of Garibaldi. 

However these things may be, it is at least certain that 
we have no great reason at the present moment to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the foreign policy identified 
with Lord Palmerston’s name, which was so solemnly 
condemned in the last speech ever made in Parliament 
by Sir Robert Peel. A few years more, and we shall be 
entering on the fifth decade since the Quadruple Alliance, 
on which Lord Palmerston so greatly prided himself, and 
yet in both the Peninsular kingdoms we have quite lately 
had military revolutions, nor does there seem any reason- 
able prospect that the Governments of those countries are 
likely to become more settled than heretofore. A great 
deal has been destroyed by our foreign policy, and as yet 
nothing has been built up. Then, again, the Eastern 
question is as lively as ever, and the fall of the power of 
France, at least for the time, has left us without the ally 
in conjunction with whom we spent so much blood and 
treasure to prevent the advance of Russia upon Turkey. 
It may be well for us to have no influence and no hearty 
friendships ; but if we have, and are likely to have, neither, 
we owe it in no small measure to Lord Palmerston. 

Sir H. Bulwer will, we think, be disappointed if he 
expects to raise the posthumous fame of Lord Palmerston, 
either as a statesman or a man, so high as to secure him 
any great amount of admiration at the hands of posterity. 
His policy has, as we have said, been a failure, and Europe 
has by this time discovered it. As a man, his biographer 
claims for him a sort of “ universality ” to which he has no 
kind of right. He was a politician who went in largely for 
personal and social enjoyments not of the most intellectual 
kind, or a “man about town” who went in largely for 
politics. We may venture to add that he would have had 
too much common sense to aim at a high place among the 
historic names of the English race. Perhaps he would have 
laughed at the idea that such an ambition could be worth 
entertaining. It suited Sir Robert Peel’s character to round 
the peroration of one of his great speeches in defence of 
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his policy by an appeal to the verdict of posterity as his 
reward, and no one who heard him could doubt of the 
honesty with which he spoke. But Lord Palmerston 
would have been sincere enough not to have made the 
appeal. We believe it was when Sir James Graham, 
in the China debate, spoke about the approval of con- 
science, and the future ratification by a higher Power 
than man of a policy of justice and honesty, that 
Lord Palmerston— with an unconscious ingenuousness 
which, greatly to his own surprise, made the House of 
Commons laugh at him—declared that for his part he did 
not look so far, and was content with the support of that 
House. Well, he had that support, and great popularity 
among his countrymen while he lived. That was his 
reward, all that he asked for—and quite as much as he 
deserved. 
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PART THE FOURTH. 
Tue end of the year 1629 afforded a very happy respite to 
Frangoise de Toulonjon, and these tranquil months seemed 
almost necessary for her to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the character of her husband, and to appreciate those great 
qualities which his modesty and simple every-day manners and 
habits ef speech rather hid from common observers. She could 
now watch him in his daily life, which, as it unfolded before her, 
continually increased her affection and deep regard. This little 
interval of home peace, “rounded” by two periods of singular 
tumult, was brought to an end by the outburst of war, newly 
declared by Cardinal de Richelieu against Savoy. The restless 
and ambitious Minister had put himself at the head of his troops 
in person, and was already marching upon Susa when M. de 
Toulonjon was summoned. Antony was not the man to dally 
with obedience, but at the moment of parting with his wife and 
pretty little girl he was surprised to hear that Francoise had 
determined to accompany him as far as she could on the road, 
and that she would at least go with him to Annecy. Small 
comfort as there was in travelling then among the Alps, and 
being exposed for long weary hours to hunger, snow-storms, and 
delays, M. de Toulonjon knew his wife’s courage and dauntless 
temper too well to oppose her wish, and in March, 1630, they all 
arrived at Annecy, where Francoise bade farewell to her husband 
and went at once to the Balcony House. Sore-hearted, and full of 
anxiety for the future, this young wife, already well accustomed to 
trials, crossed the threshold of the convent with a weary spirit. 
While frequenting those well-known peaceful parlours and corri- 
dors, and the garden with its fountain, where she had so often sat 
at the feet of her beloved spiritual Father, and heard from his 
sweet voice the maxims of Christian life, Francoise may well have 
turned with an anxious longing towards religious life, the kingdom 
of peace in this world. Ten years ago—ten years so filled with 
events and movement and emotion that they now looked like a 
jong life—she had kissed those nuns and gone forth to see what 
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the world contained. And now, while she kissed those very same 
nuns again, and read in their calm clear looks the solidity of their 
peace and the strong pillars upon which they leaned, she was 
almost ready to repent having ever entered upon the chequered 
and ruffled course of married life. 

But “votre Frangen” was not a woman given to weak 
surrender; and whenever her anxieties and the cruel reality of 
the separation from her husband overpowered her, one look at 
her child was enough to bring her again to the level of a firm 
resolve to do and endure cheerfully to the end. She had one 
great pleasure at Annecy, besides the constant solace of her 
mpther’s society and counsel. Her niece, Jacqueline de Chaugy, 
had now been a novice in the house nine months, and had made 
such rapid progress in spiritual knowledge that her aunt might sit 
down at her feet and become her pupil. But Jacqueline had no 
wish to teach any one, and persistently refused to give the advice 
which Madame de Toulonjon would have sought from her, laugh- 
ingly referring her to the professed nuns, who alone, she said, were 
really able to help and guide. As Jacqucline generally managed 
to secure the worst and shabbiest things for her own share, 
Frangoise was quite shocked one day to see her in an old 
patched veil, and sent for a new one for her. Mother de 
Chantal, however, more clear-sighted than her daughter as to 
the principles of religious life, would not allow Jacqueline to wear 
the new veil, and gave it to another novice. - For a little while, 
a little peaceful time of great rest and help to her soul, Madame 
de Toulonjon remained in the Balcony House, but as the French 
army was about to invade Savoy, she was obliged to go home to 
look after her people and her own interests at Alonne. Before 
she went she heard of her husband’s safe arrival and share in the 
famous passage of the Doire, where he, among others, beheld that 
very marvellous sight of the great Cardinal on horseback at the 
head of the army, girt with a sword and pistols, wearing a bright 
steel cuirass, and a brown surcoat embroidered with gold. In 
such guise Richelieu made his horse caracole in front of the army, 
pluming himself rather loudly on knowing all the tricks of manége 
then looked on as necessary for good horsemanship. As we are 
all fond of lamenting the evils of our own special time, it is well 
also to acknowledge that such sights as these are among those 
that are past and gone for ever. 

The fortress of Pignerol, the key of Italy, was soon invested 
and taken, and M. de Toulonjon was appointed Governor of it 
and the surrounding district, when he immediately wrote to his 
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| wife to tell her the joyful news, and bade her prepare to rejoin 
| him shortly in this settled and honourable post. Before the 
fortifications could be repaired, however, the two large armies, 
which had passed through Pignerol in the greatest heats of a hot 
summer, engendered so virulent a fever that the chronicles of the 
time declare that the roads were strewn with the bodies of dying 
soldiers, and that at Pignerol itself the very air was so poisoned 
that birds fell dead as they passed over the town. Meanwhile, 
the whole army—for generals and soldiers then shared alike—was 
put upon one meal a day, and it was only marvellous that the 
whole expedition did not prove a disastrous failure. Whether 
the imagination of evil had really taken undue possession of the 
people or not cannot now be known, but it is actually stated in 
the Richelieu A/emoirs that, for the fifteen months of that visi- 
tation not a single child was presented for baptism at Pignerol, 
and that out of the whole population’ there remained only 
five hundred persons in sound health. This fact of the absence 
of baptisms is actually noted in the parish registers. One fact at 
least is certain, which is that this cruel scourge turned the minds 
of the inhabitants in the right direction for cure. The town-council 
assembled, and after consulting, resolved unanimously that all the 
members should make their confession and communion on the 
feast of SS. Peter and Paul, after which they should bind 
themselves by vow to build a new church to our Lady the 
Deliverer. This noble act of faith aroused the confidence and 
hope of the people, and the pestilence soon afterwards began to 
die away. During all this time M. de Toulonjon’s courage and 
<a presence of mind was of the utmost service, and wherever the 
1 greater amount of sickness and misery were to be found, he was 
always there, using every means of remedy and encouragement. 
i Meanwhile, his wife was suffering intense anxiety on his account, 
q and it seemed to her that the love of her children, her sister, and 
her brother, scarcely affected her heart at all in comparison with 
the probability of her husband’s death ; for now she had really 
learnt to know his noble character she loved him with the 

warmest and most devoted affection. 
Following the pestilence, as a matter of course came the other 
horrors of war, which in these days we seem fully able to realize. 
The grass and grain were mown down as green fodder, no 
fresh crops were sown, the mills and villages were in ruins, the 
vineyards were a barren waste, the wretched starving peasants 
were wandering about in bands, seeking a little food from the 
richer townspeople, and everywhere disease, destitution, and 
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wretchedness met the eye. At length the very ripeness of the 
evils wrought their own cure, and on the death of the King of 
Savoy, Charles Emmanuel, the peace of Cherasco was signed, and 
Pignerol was made over to France. Madame de Toulonjon was 
by that time safely installed in the fortress with her husband. She 
then felt thoroughly happy. The gloomy old fort, the vast dingy 
barrack—which then served as the Governor’s house, and which 
now does duty as the Bishop’s palace—the storms of snow and 
hail which swept the little town, hung up as it is like a birdcage 
against the mighty rocks, might well appal the heart of a young 
bright-spirited woman, accustomed to the society of a number of 
cheerful friends. But Francoise was a very true wife, and she now 
set herself to make every use of her talents to help her husband 
in his office, and to make him beloved. by his people. Besides 
fulfilling all these duties, she studied the character and wants of 
the neighbouring poor, that she and her husband might consult 
and form plans together for bettering their morals and condition. 
One chief means taken for this end was to establish a convent of 
Franciscan monks at Pignerol, who soon won the confidence and 
affection of the townspeople, and made a great change in their 
habits and views. M. de Toulonjon spared no pains to fulfil 
the onerous duties of a wise ruler over an alien population, 
and resisted with great firmness the exactions and severities 
of D’Etampes, the French magistrate and comptroller of the 
customs. Against him and Marshal de Villeroi, the Commander- 
in-Chief—both of whom did all they could to trample upon 
Savoy, and treat Pignerol and its district as a conquered country 
—M. de Toulonjon strove long and successfully, and while 
standing between his people and the exactions of their tyrants, 
won their ardent love and devotion, as well as the respect of their 
insolent oppressors. As some acknowledgment of his unwearied 
services, the town-council was sent as a deputation to offer the 
Governor a splendid gold chain, which M. de Toulonjon accepted 
on a kind of condition that he might bestow it, if necessary, in 
alms. He and his wife accordingly made a present of it to the 
Friars Minor whom they had brought to Pignerol. The event was 
-celebrated in the heartfelt and picturesque manner of those times; 
the Brothers were called together by the tolling of the great bell, 
and the Latin memorial drawn up to commemorate the gift still 
exists at Autun. It requires that, in return for the alms, the 
-convent shall be bound for ever to pray for the King of France 
and for Antony de Toulonjon, and to engrave this obligation on a 
marble tablet placed in the parish church. 
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After matters were amicably arranged, and the French were 
thoroughly settled in Pignerol, the Governor found himself obliged 
to make himself and his country popular by keeping open house, 
living in a good deal of state, and entertaining the Italians who 
flocked from Turin to Pignerol, either for business or pleasure. 
The French became, as we should say now, the fashion, and’ 
Frangoise especially was the centre and idol of every society in 
which she mixed. Her beauty, her grace, her charming manners, 
and, we are bound to add, the solemnity of her gowns, became 
the theme of all conversation, both among the Pignerolese and at 
Turin, where she was often bound to go to attend upon the 
Queen of Savoy, Christina of France, the daughter of Henry IV. 
and wife of Victor-Amadeus I. This amiable and beautiful woman 
soon made Francoise her personal friend, and asked her to all 
the Court balls, plays, and amusements of Turin. But while 
entering heartily into these gaieties, the Queen also sought 
Madame de Toulonjon’s society that she might profit by her 
experience and the maxims of St. Francis de Sales, for she too 
had known and loved him and St. Chantal, and was delighted 
with the conduct and tone of their pupil and child. Francoise 
communicated all she had learnt from the Bishop with so much 
tact, prudence, and clearness that the Queen was exceedingly 
delighted, and the friendship of these two celebrated women was 
cemented for life. During the next year the King of France 
raised Alonne to the dignity of a countship, or what we should 
call an earldom, under the title of Toulonjon. This was a very 
great honour in those days, and every joy life could give seemed. 
now showered upon the heads of Frangoise and her husband. 
St. Chantal, with all her mother’s heart doubly stirred by her 
spiritual insight, wrote to Francoise, congratulating her upon 
“the prosperity which God was lavishing upon her with full 
hands,” and reminding her gently that He showered these gifts 
upon her that she might love Him the more, not that she might 
turn them to vanity and pleasure ; entreating her also to watch. 
carefully over Gabrielle, that she too might always put God in the 
first place, and let nothing come between Him and her heart. She 
ended by an earnest appeal to Frangoise never to allow herself to- 
treat any one disparagingly or with the least tinge of haughty 
contempt. Thus did this Christian mother continue to watch. 
and guard the one child still left her on earth, and, while loving 
and cherishing her accordingly, still never fail to lay her hand. 
gently upon the weak spots in her character,-and bravely though. 
tenderly to hold them up to her view. 
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Before returning to Alonne, which was henceforward to be 
called ,Toulonjon, Frangoise and her husband spent some time 
very laboriously in perfecting their work at Pignerol. While he 
was improving, cleaning, and fortifying the town, she was busied 
in establishing a convent of Visitation nuns, that some such 
education and training as she had herself received might be 
bestowed upon the less cultivated Pignerolese girls. In the 
midst of her useful labours, Madame de Toulonjon feil danger- 
ously ill of fever, and was nearly brought to death’s door. Like 
the wisest people of that day, M. de Toulonjon relied more upon 
supernatural cures than upon the rash and unskilful medical aid 
of the period, and finding that the longer the doctors wrought 
over his wife, the more violent her fever became, he despatched a 
messenger to pray at the tomb of St. Francis de Sales, and at the 
same time to carry the news to St. Chantal, that she might also 
lend the aid of her prayers. She, according to her wont, hearing 
that the messenger had bad news to tell, clasped her hands 
together and waited patiently to hear it, and then said: “God 
has given me this daughter, and has left me no other than this 
one—no other. If it pleases Him to take her away, may His holy 
name be blessed!” At recreation with her nuns she looked much 
as usual, but when it was over she told them that her daughter 
was very ill, and begged their prayers “either for health, or the 
holy will of God ; for that is our only comfort.” 

Next morning St. Chantal received at communion one of those 
assurances of immediate answer to prayer which are among the 
sweetest and most wonderful of God’s dealings with His dear 
children. Her brother, the Archbishop of Bourges, came in to 
bid her good-bye as he was starting to see Frangoise at Pignerol, 
and as a last word to ask her to continue praying for her 
recovery. He was surprised when St. Chantal said to him: 
“Courage, my Lord, you will have a joyful journey, for my 
daughter, as I earnestly hope in God’s mercy, will recover. By 
God’s help you will find her doing well.” So, in truth, it came to 
pass, and when the Archbishop had crossed the Alps and reached 
the fortress, he found Frangoise rapidly getting better. He could 
not help feeling the charm of that home, and of that sweet return 
to life and health which the young and happy cannot but taste 
after standing on the edge of life and apparently bidding farewell 
to all they love on earth. Frangoise’s pale, delicate face, 
beautiful eyes, and exceedingly sweet smile, had now an added 
softness and spiritual beauty, from the chastened joy of being 
allowed to return once more to her husband and child. That 
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noble and loyal man, and the fair loving child, were now always in 
her room and at her bedside, forestalling her wants and wishes, 
and attentive to the slightest change of expression. The Arch- 
bishop was not wholly insensible, either, to the worldly side of the 
picture. He appreciated the lofty, antique rooms and halls of 
the castle, and the dignified position which Antony de Toulonjon 
held; he rather enjoyed the grave, antique state in which they 
lived, and the consideration shown to his niece, and it was with 
satisfaction as well as thanksgiving that he gave them all his 
hearty blessing and again went his way over the snow-peaks to 


Bourges. 
However, heaven has many mansions, and it is by a most 


_ merciful arrangement that some are allotted to the little servants 


of God as well as to the great. The next visitor to Pignerol was 
of another sort, sent by the unsleeping desire of St. Chantal for 
the good of her dear child’s soul. This‘was Dom Guérin, the 
Barnabite monk who had visited M. de Chantal on his death-bed, 
and who was now on his way to Rome to expedite the canoni- 
zation of St. Francis de Sales. Dom Guérin took with him one 
of the most delightful of all St. Chantal’s letters, in which her 
mother’s heart seems to expand and overflow with the deepest 
and most cordial tenderness. After hoping that her many 
engagements might not hinder Madame de Toulonjon from con- 
ferring with Dom Guérin about her soul, she says: “We must 
live,-no doubt, with a view to this life, and take everything as it 
comes, patiently, as from God’s hands, Whom I beseech always to 
be your generous Father and Protector, that your dear soul may 
not be encumbered with earthly things, which are made of such 
sorry stuff, whatever brave outside they show, that they are only 
worthy of a thought that we may despise them. Think of this, 
my very dear child, how lovely and valuable are the true riches of 
life, which are real virtues and the holy fear of God. The love of 
God and charity towards our neighbour comprise everything.” 
Madame de Toulonjon read this letter over and over again, with 
tears of delight and tenderness, while Dom Guérin was sitting 
with her in her room, and the holy monk, a very austere and 
simple man, did not fail to deepen the impression it made upon 
her by telling her plainly that her own high position and the 
honour in which she was held by the world, were but that “sorry 
stuff” of which her mother had spoken, and that she would 
do well to value these things at once in their true light, and 
to lay up for herself eternal treasures. The good monk spoke 
somewhat bluntly, and with the utmost plainness and simplicity of 
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speech, but Frangon’s high spirit and noble character could bear 
that, and when Dom Guérin went on to describe her mother’s 
extraordinary virtues, and the perfection she had attained in 
spiritual life, Madame de Toulonjon felt her heart swell with joy 
and reverence, and she resolved not to be altogether unworthy of 
such a mother. 

These resolutions were soon put to the proof. News came 
that the Baroness de Chantal was dangerously ill in Paris, and 
although Francoise was near her confinement, she courageously 
set out on that long and difficult journey, resolved that nothing 
should prevent her seeing her dear Marie once more. She did 
not go through this great fatigue in vain, and after several days of 
sweet though sorrowful intercourse, Marie died most happily, 
leaving in her sister-in-law’s charge her little girl, Marie de 
Chantal, afterwards the famous Madame de Sévigné. While they 
were in Paris, Louis XIII. and Cardinal Richelieu consulted 
frequently with Antony de Toulonjon, and both the King and his 
great Minister were so struck with all that he had done to 
conciliate the Pignerolese and strengthen the French position, 
that he was made Governor for life, with largely-extended powers. 
After all these affairs were arranged, Francoise and her husband 
returned to Pignerol with sad hearts, thinking of their dear sister- 
in-law, dead in her prime, and with an indescribable gloom 
weighing upon them both, which Francoise afterwards understood 
to have been the foreboding of evil. During the journey, M. de 
Toulonjon seemed even more weary and shaken than his wife, 
and on their arrival at Pignerol he found a pressure of business 
and an accumulation of work which left him not an hour’s leisure 
to rest or lie by. In a few days’ time, during which he was 
incessantly occupied in carrying out the Cardinal’s wishes for the 
district, and always on the move, he was attacked by serious 
illness, and no sooner were the doctors called in, than they 
immediately announced to Frangoise that they feared for his life. 
Well did she know now that some heavier blow than she had 
ever yet known had been secretly weighing her down by its 
approach, and that God had been mercifully preparing her for it. 
But her bitterest sorrow was that she was seized at this moment 
with the pains of premature childbirth, and while giving life to a 
little son, she was obliged to be entirely banished from her 
husband’s sick-room, and might not be with him at the last. But 
no grief or shock seemed to disturb Antony’s steadfast and noble 
soul. He had his boy brought to him, gave him his blessing, and 
ordered that he should be baptized Francis, after St. Francis de 
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Sales. He then sent for Gabrielle, now eleven years old, and to 
her he spoke at great length, bidding her be very patient, loving, 
and obedient to her dear mother. The child promised with great 
earnestness to do everything that he desired, but begged her 
father with many tears to get well and not to go away and leave 
them all alone. But he only gently shook his head, and, ordering 
the children to be taken away to their mother, this brave and 
loyal: gentleman girded himself for his last battle against the 
terrors of death. With unshaken faith and love he offered his 
life and all his dear ones to God, and having received the last 
Sacraments, he calmly departed to reap the fruits of his many 
victories over sin, the evils of the time, and himself. Thus died 
Antony de Toulonjon, as he had lived, modest, silent, laborious, 
prudent, and God-fearing, a truly valiant man of France. 

Torn by the contending emotions of joy at the birth of a son 
so long desired, and bitter grief at the departure of her husband, 
Frangoise fell dangerously ill, and it was thought that her 
desperate and passionate prayer to rejoin her husband would 
be granted her. While her sorrowing family and her brother-in- 
law, the Abbé of St. Satur, were looking on in powerless conster- 
nation, a deputation of the authorities at Pignerol appeared to 
present an address expressing the deep grief of the inhabitants at 
the loss of their beloved governor and father; and not long 
afterwards Francoise, perhaps roused by their really heartfelt 
sympathy, recovered little by little from her sickness, and by 
degrees took up again the broken threads of daily life. And then 
she began to realize, as her mother had formerly done, how far 
more difficult to bear are the long dreary years of blank widow- 
hood, than the first sharp anguish of the immediate loss, when 
the deserted soul seems to follow its companion soul into the 
heavenly kingdom, and to lean far more palpably upon the 
Divine Master Who has given and taken away. Frangon’s first 
throb of rest was that raised by the thought of her mother, upon 
whose large heart and spiritual strength she could fully lean. But 
she could not yet safely expose her baby-boy to the autumnal 
cold of so long a journey, and she was obliged to be content at 
present with writing to St. Chantal. When she received the news 
of this second stroke, she turned pale, and exclaimed: “Oh, 
how many dead!” Then instantly regaining her usual equal 
balance, she added the beautiful words: “ Nay, rather how many 
pilgrims hurrying to their everlasting home! Receive them, O 
Lord, into Thy merciful arms !” 

It was very hard of Francoise to take leave of the castle at 
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Pignerol, where she had hoped to spend so many happy years, 
and to bid farewell to her dear husband’s grave in the Church of 
the Recollets, where he lay under a low white marble monument 
in the centre of the choir. The two anniversaries of their 
marriage in 1622, and their separation in 1633, were hencefor- 
ward always solemnly kept by Francoise. 

Madame de Toulonjon was now only thirty-four, and if she had 
been told that fifty long years of pilgrimage were yet before her, 
perhaps even her dauntless heart would have failed her. She and 
her children at last arrived at Annecy, where the meeting between 
the widowed mother and daughter was so touching that the nuns 
stood near shedding many tears. The whole community strove 
by every means to comfort and soothe their beloved pupil and 
friend. After the society of her mother, and in some ways even 
equally with it, Francoise found consolation in conversing with 
Jacqueline de Chaugy, who had known her husband and seen 
them together, and who could recall and enter into so much of 
that happy united life that was now for ever broken up. The 
whole of this time spent at the Balcony House was very soothing 
and precious to Francoise, whose grand noble character began 
now to cast out for ever the deep-seated worldliness which 
mingled with it, and continually drew her back within its 
enchanted influence. It may be said that it was only now, at 
five-and-thirty, that Madame de Toulonjon experienced that true 
conversion of heart which at once leads to lasting peace and 
great results in life. While this good work was silently building 
up amid the tears, and devout prayers, and blank desolation of 
her first widowhood, Francoise was obliged by the urgency of 
her affairs and duties to return to Alonne. Besides providing for 
the Christian education of her children, she had also to make 
arrangements to secure their property, and as the Abbé de St. 
Satur’s management turned out to be very unsatisfactory, 
Francoise was obliged to encounter a host of unpleasant and 
wearisome details of business, and much anxious conflict with her 
brother-in-law. It was a sad moment to the poor widow when 
the vast walls and towers of Alonne, looking down from their 
grassy mound, came in sight, and Frangon’s grief seemed freshly 
renewed by the familiar heights and the wide rich plains grazed 
by the great white oxen of the country. Nevertheless, it was at 
Alonne that, surrounded by her poor neighbours and dependents, 
and occupied with their welfare, Madame de Toulonjon really 
sanctified her widowhood; where, besides relieving or removing 
the wants of the destitute, she was fully occupied in educating 
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her children, and regulating the many details of a large landed 
property which the Abbé had involved and impoverished by 
his continued outlay and useless expense. Francoise for a long 
time scarcely ever left Alonne, except to pass a few days’ retreat 
at Autun, and now and then to visit her kind old uncle, André 
Frémyot, Archbishop of Bourges, who had now resigned his see 
and lived in happy retirement at the Abbey of Ferriére, rejoicing 
in his garden and his trees, and spending his latter years in study 
and prayer and preparation for death. The friendship of this kind 
and congenial old man was a great relief to her as a change from 
the vexatious and restless character of the Abbé, who never left 
her in peace for many days together, was always raising some 
fresh turmoil or cause of anxiety, and who once disturbed 
St. Chantal with the gratuitous news that Francoise was about to 
marry again. In 1636 Marie de Coulange was left unprotected, 
and a contest having arisen as to whether she should be placed 
under Madame de Toulonjon’s care, a family council was held, in 
which the too famous Bussy de Rabutin, then about nineteen, 
represented his father, and eloquently pleaded that Madame de 
Toulonjon had the greatest title to the possession of her niece. 
In spite of his energy and acuteness, however, the cause fell 
through, and Marie was handed over to her uncle De Coulange. 
In 1641 Madame de Toulonjon went to Paris, and while she 
was there Archbishop Frémyot died at a great age, full of faith 
and joy. ‘This grief, and it was a considerable grief to Frangoise, 
was overpowered by one still greater, as another life, still more 
venerable and filled with good works, was about to close. As 
St. Chantal drew nearer her end it seemed as if love and zeal 
visibly radiated from her, and stirred up all with whom she came 
in contact. She was now very infirm, so much so that her Bishop 
scarcely allowed her to visit the various houses of her congre- 
gation, but he at length permitted her to go to Moulins, where 
the Duchess de Montmorency was waiting to be clothed. 
Francoise, who was still at Paris, rejoiced exceedingly to hear 
this news, and set out immediately to visit her mother, and lend 
her her carriage, in which they could converse at their ease. 
From her daughter St. Chantal heard with thankful emotion the 
details of Archbishop Frémyot’s death, and of the gentle, simple 
piety of his last days on earth ; then in her turn she related many 
particulars about Sister de Chaugy, and declared that out of the 
whole congregation she was her very right hand. In this way, 
and always mingling the tenderest and most comforting instruc- 
tion with every topic discussed, St. Chantal reached Moulins, 
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where they found such bad news of Madame de Chaugy, 
Jacqueline’s mother, that Francoise left her mother at Moulins 
and went on immediately to Alonne, where she was just in time 
to be with her sister-in-law when she died. St. Chantal, however, 
feeling the time to be very short, wrote for Frangoise to return 
immediately to her, which she hastened to do. Never had she 
known her mother so expansive in her tenderness, so communi- 
cative, or so ready and even eager for intercourse. It seemed 
as if her love and ardent desire for her daughter’s happiness 
overflowed all usual bounds, and filled these last days with a 
fertilizing charity which left effects never to be obliterated or ! 
lessened. At last St. Chantal tenderly blessed Madame de . 
Toulonjon and her two children, and sent them away to Alonne, 

saying that all the time she had left for Moulins must be entirely 

devoted to her nuns. It was not long before the news which 
Frangoise almost felt impending was brought to Alonne. Two q 
messengers rapidly succeeded each other—one with the tidings 
that the last sickness had set in, and the next that all was over. 
All the poor comfort Francoise could now receive she hurried to 
secure, and started immediately for Moulins, where she beheld 
for the last time her mother’s grand, sweet face, so majestic and 
serene in death that those who saw it could scarcely tear them- 
selves away. But even that, “the blessed body where so noble 
a guest had lodged,” was carried away to its resting-place, and 
then Francoise de Toulonjon felt herself indeed bereaved. 

One of the most remarkable facts in St. Chantal’s magnificent 
life is, that in spite of all her prayers, unwearied labour, prepa- 
ration, and persistent efforts to attain certain results in her own 
family, those results were never attained. It is one of those 
mysteries which with frequent recurrence interweave our experi- ! 
ence, that the greatest failures of persons remarkable either for 
sanctity or .capacity generally affect their own households or 
people under their intimate control. If St. Chantal had one a 
single, earnest desire in life, it was that her children should 
become religious ; and they both, though thrown among the best 
and most attractive influences for securing that end, married and 
lived in the ordinary world. St. Chantal’s next greatest desire 
was that her two grand-daughters, Marie de Chantal and Gabrielle 
de Toulonjon, should become nuns, but failing this that they 
should marry really devout men. Both of them were exposed to 
peculiar perils in life. Marie de Chantal was an orphan, an 
heiress, exceedingly pretty, and very witty and attractive. She 
missed several excellent marriages, and at last made an unsatis- 
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factory choice in the Marquis de Sévigné, who died in a duel and 
left her early in life to the frivolous and heartless influences of 
the Court of Louis XIV. Gabrielle de Toulonjon made even a 
more singularly unfortunate marriage, for her dissipated cousin, 
Roger Bussy de Rabutin, fell in love with her when he came to 
plead his aunt’s cause as Marie’s guardian, and unhappily the fair 
and innocent girl was completely carried away by Bussy’s “large 
soft eyes,” mobile, speaking face, and wily, beguiling tongue. 
Two Bishops also fell victims to what Madame de Sévigné, long 
after, wittily called Rabutinage, and even St. Chantal caressed her 
great-nephew and prophesied that he would be the saint of his 
family. In short, Bussy and Gabrielle were married, and the 
wedding was scarcely over before poor Gabrielle learnt that her 
husband was everything that she could not desire, and that her 
only resource was to persuade him to buy a lieutenancy in the 
Prince de Condé’s light cavalry, and td get him as much from 
home as possible. It is but fair to say that Bussy’s love and 
almost reverential regard for his wife, whenever he was with her, 
increased with each time of his return, and during the whole 
period of their brief married life Gabrielle’s influence prevented 
him from breaking out into the wild excesses by which he 
afterwards disgraced the family name. Still, if St. Chantal had 
lived, she never would have permitted her grandchild to come 
within reach of so much evil. They had three little girls, Diana, 
Charlotte, and Louise-Frangoise, and with the birth of the last 
‘Gabrielle’s short life was brought to an end, after giving so bright 
.an example of wifely affection to a faithless husband, and of 
unvarying sweetness and cheerfulness amid the ruin of her dearest 
hopes, that the Capuchin friar who preached her funeral sermon 
said he scarcely knew which of the two—Madame de Chantal or 
Madame de Bussy—would receive the brightest eternal crown. 
The noble tree, which by degrees had been stripped of its 
-blossoms and fruit, still seemed to lift its head even the more 
bravely to the sky; and Francoise, after her daughter’s death, 
returned to the Visitation Convent at Autun, where she spent 
much time henceforth in solitude and prayer. It is interesting to 
learn from the Visitation annals that the grand and solid devotion 
of this noble widow extended over hours of time, and that 
although she never could understand or practise what is commonly 
known as meditation, she would pray for four or five successive 
hours in a very simple, modest, heartfelt way, and speaking to 
our Lord as if she heard Him and saw Him before her. She also 
made a point of persisting in the course she had laid down for 
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herself, and as soon as her retreats were over, returned imme- 
diately to carry into practice what she had learnt in prayer. At 
Alonne the poor and needy were always diligently sought out, 
and the sole office of her waiting-woman was to scour the villages 
and find out if there were any who were too sick and weak to go 
to the castle for what they required. Her kitchen was an exceed- 
ingly busy one, but it was chiefly busy for the sick and maimed, 
and all the dainties of her own table were sent away to those 
specially afflicted. But Francoise did not give herself up to any 
stiff routine of charity; she had an immense variety of duties to 
fulfil, and they were fulfilled to the full. Her son Francis and 
her three grand-daughters gave her ample occupation and anxiety; 
but Francis, after a childhood of very indifferent health, grew up 
and married well. Diana and Charlotte de Bussy both became 
nuns, though the Benedictine observance which Charlotte fol- 
lowed allowed her to return home from time to time to be with 
her father. Louise, after being very carefully educated by her 
grandmother and the Visitation nuns, went to keep her father’s 
house in Burgundy, and probably there never was a task of no 
ordinary difficulty attended with happier results. Louise became, 
under her father’s guidance, a very intellectual and accomplished 
woman, and her charms of cheerful wit and literary acquirements 
made even Bussy Rabutin contented in the country in forced 
exile from Paris. After gradually inducing him to lead a Christian 
life, Louise de Bussy at length married the Marquis de Coligny, 
but his early death left her very soon a widow, and her life 
became less satisfactory than before. Nevertheless, by her 
devoted efforts and continual watchfulness, Francoise had thus 
managed to rescue these three souls from many dangers of the 
time. 

And at last, after very many years of trial and labour, and many 
bitter sorrows and vexations from her son and grand-daughter, the 
end was come. “Votre Frangon” was now eighty-five years old, 
and it was the autumn of 1684, and the month in which. the 
pilgrimages of Nétre Dame de la Certenue, a sanctuary on the 
mountain above Alonne, took place. In spite of her eighty-five 
years, Madame de Toulonjon joined the other pilgrims, and 
though fasting, climbed the mountain with wonderful activity 
and strength, probably revolving in her mind the long years 
of her own pilgrimage through life, and the many chequered 
phases she had been so wonderfully carried through. When the 
sanctuary chapel was reached, she heard mass and received 
communion, and having made her thanksgiving with much joy, 
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she left the chapel and stood for a while gazing on the scene she 
loved so well; the distant plains and fertile broad valleys, and the 
old castle, where such vivid joy and such bitter sorrow had been 
lived through, and had, each in their turn, helped to ripen and 
strengthen her soul. 

When Francoise had gazed on this scene in silence for some 
time, she turned to go down the mountain, and then it was 
observed that she looked dreadfully worn and fatigued. As soon 
as she got into the castle, which she did with difficulty, she was 
taken to her bed and never rose from it again. Francis and his 
wife were soon with her, and messages were sent to beg prayers 
in all the churches and monasteries in Autun. While Francoise 
lay in bed, tranquilly saying that it was now no time to ask for 
her cure, but for her good passage to the next world, she had 
sentences read to her from the letters of St. Francis de Sales, and 
seemed to make her dear lost Father and friend still her director 
and guide. Then she asked for the Visitation habit, which was 
joyfully given her; and thus she, like her sister Marie-Aymée, 
also ended her days under the special protection of the congre- 
gation. Holding the lighted taper in her hand, and in the habit 
and veil of the daughters of St. Francis de Sales, Frangoise de 
Toulonjon earnestly besought her son and his wife to follow 
courageously the narrow way of the Gospel, and having given 
them her blessing, and received Extreme Unction with the utmost 
composure and reverence, she closed her eyes and died on the 
feast of St. Barbara, whose intercession she had always asked for 
a happy death. She was buried as she had wished, in great 
poverty, as a Visitation nun. en 
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PART THE SECOND. 

Aup!n, in his Life of Luther, expresses his surprise that More did 
not make a more serious reply to Martin’s abuse against King 
Henry for his defence of the faith. More simply draws a laughable 
picture of Luther’s assembly of councillors running to every dirty 
eomer of the town to gather all conceivable filth to cast at the 
King. And he treated Luther justly. Any one who has ventured 
to peruse the Wittemberg doctor’s writings will at once acknow- 
ledge that it is impossible to contend with him—except iz joke. 
His famous sermon, as Bossuet calls it, upon marriage, is truly, as 
Erasmus said, “a farce,” but a most horrible one—a pantomime 
of Der Freyschuts fit for demons to play. Martin Luther is at 
home when he is reviling chastity, or caricaturing Cardinals and 
Popes. Besides, More had enough to do in England. 

But in order to understand More’s controversies with Tindal it 
is necessary to keep in mind some of Luther’s favourite doctrines; 
for instance, that to live a life of chastity is to live in resistance to 
the will of God, or that it is a folly to contend with Turks on the 
score of religion, and that Christians might well fraternize with 
them. The titles of some of More’s books, as the Debelacion of 
Salem and Bizance, point to this predilection of the reformers for 
Turks and Jews, and are framed to correspond with the similar 
names of Tindal’s books, and with Luther’s Captivity of Babylon, 
circulated in, England. 

In the year 1532, Sir Thomas More, now Lord Chancellor of 
England, wrote and published the Confutation of Tindal’s Answer 
to the Dialogue. He begins by enumerating the heresies contained 
in Tindal’s answer, and shows that he has gathered into it every 
error under the sun; “and yet,” says More, “‘lindal is withal 
certain sure that he has the grace of God within him.” More 
laments the number of the bad books secretly spread in England, 
and indicates the chief source of error, namely, the preaching of 
an invisible Church, especially by a young Father Frith, whom 
Tindal extols as far wiser than Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas 
More. Tindal urges that no man, though ever so learned, can 
understand the things of God, but the spiritual man only, who 
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searches the marrow, and searches to find “love.” More replies 
that by the natural learned man he means “the doctors of the 
Church,” by the spiritual man “ himself,” and by marrow and love 
he means that there is no need of good works ; and he asks 
Tindal whether the expressions he continually uses to the autho- 
rities of the Church and the Pope savour of this love—when, 
for example, he calls them “apish, thievish, Popish jugglers, 
murderers, blood-suppers, traitors, Pilates, Caiaphasses, Herods, 
Annases and Antichrists, hypocrites, mutton-mongers, priapists, 
idolaters, . . . abominable, stark mad, faithless beasts, hangmen, 
Christ-killers, scorpions, serpents, dreamers, and very devils ”—is 
this his new commandment of love? Tindal says that the spiritual 
man looks not so much to the command as to the gist of it, and 
knows that a day is servant to man. More answers that by this 
he means that a man may well eat his fill of meat on a Good 
Friday, and may change Sunday into Monday. Tindal thinks the 
world has captivated the wits of those who think it a good deed 
to kill a Turk, and laughs at a Charterhouse monk, who will 
sooner die than eat a piece of meat, and durst not kill a flea in 
his bed on some high holiday. More replies that Tindal follows 
Luther, and would have all men kiss and be friends with Turks, 
that many a Carthusian lives to a good holy old age without his 
meat, and that it is better to be afraid of killing a flea in bed than 
to have the courage to follow Luther in his doctrine and example 
of the wedding of monks and nuns. ‘Tindal laments the super- 
stition of men, who would sooner have a Bishop wag a finger over 
them than receive a “God save you” from another man. More 
answers that it is no wonder he scoffs at the sign of the Cross 
when people make so little of the Crucifix, and so he concludes the 
first book of this Confutation, which contains nine books, and thus 
much may serve as a specimen of the argument. The second 
book refutes the false translations—‘ congregation,” “senior,” 
“love,” “repentance,” more fully. The third enters into the 
question whether the Church is before the Gospel, and whether 
the Apostles left anything unwritten, which must of necessity be 
believed. The fourth book treats of the infallibility of the Church 
and the rock of St. Peter, anticipating the dogma lately defined, 
with which Tindal charges Catholics, saying that it makes a man 
the Church, by referring all to the Pope. More replies that Tindal 
makes a man of the devil the Church, by referring all to his own 
judgment. More also treats in this book of how it is that a true 
member of the Church sins not, and how he is yet a sinner ; how 
he cannot err, and how he may yet err; and also of the manner 
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of our election. The four following books are mainly on the 
question of the known Catholic Church, as having the marks of 
being the true Church, and the confutation of Frere Barn’s 
Church, which he says is ‘‘a spiritual thing.” The ninth book is 
a recapitulation of the whole argument. 

There follows, shortly after this time, a letter of Sir Thomas 
More against Frith’s pamphlet on the Blessed Sacrament, and the 
next year—1533—More’s Afology or defence of his writings, 
composed after he had resigned the office of Lord Chancellor of 
England. He says that Tindal and his friends, whom he styles 
the “ blessed brethren,” find great fault with his works. He gives 
them reasons for the severe handling of heresy, as a great crime 
and treason against God, so that no sin is worse than it or more 
offensive to the Divine Majesty. He exposes their contempt of 
the Blessed Sacrament, their false doctrines on good works, and 
their calumnies against the temporalities of the Church, leading 
to corrupt lives, spoliation, and infidelity, and that such wicked 
teaching, engendered by the vilest passions, must be prohibited 
by penalties, which serve as dikes against the flood of malice ; 
that punishments are ordained as checks to crime. This Afology 
made people, as he says, very wroth with him, and the same year 
he published the book entitled the Debellacion of Salem and 
Bizance, in two parts, in which he enumerates and answers ninety 
lies or blots in the pamphlet put forth against him. Lastly he 
makes an answer, in five books, to “ Frith’s poisoned pamphlet ” 
on the Supper of the Lord. So that in this year—a.p. 1533—his 
pen was most prolific. He was free from the ties of office, and 
he foresaw that the end was approaching, so that he made the 
most of his time. The next year he was prisoner in the Tower. 

It was then he wrote his dialogue on Comfort against 
Tribulation, one of his works which has been reprinted in 
modern times. Considered as an anatomy of all the melan- 
choly, despondency, and fears which arise in the spiritual combat 
and tempt against Christian hope, with the antidotes for these 
maladies, it is a masterpiece. At the same time it is a preparation 
and encouragement against the days of persecution drawing near. 
These are pictured under the allegory of the coming of the great 
Turk, and the probability of his overrunning Europe, and what 
is to be done if he forces all men to embrace the doctrines of 
Mahomet. ‘There was, indeed, actual danger to Europe from the 
Turks at this time, who had friends in the Christian camp—the 
followers of Luther—but More foresees the persecutions of the 
great Turk of England, Henry VIII., and the apostacy from the 
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Catholic faith winich was soon to ensue. The Dialogue on Comfort, 
in three books, while it reviews and sets in array all the conside- 
rations which are calculated to strike fear into the soul, whether 
on the part of man or of the spirits of darkness in their hour of 
temptation, supplies beautiful and consoling topics of courage and 
hope. It gives an insight into the interior of More. No one 
can enter profoundly into the spiritual world of consolations and 
desolations except one who has experienced its paths. As he 
pathetically says later on to his daughter, Margaret Roper, many 
a night had he lain awake meditating on his own and England’s 
future, and preparing his mind for the worst. He had well 
considered the cost, and foreseen that one day his adherence to 
the faith would be paid for by his head. The imprisonment in 
the ‘Tower completed his anticipations, and taught him practically 
the sublimest truths of Christianity. The Tower was to More 
what Manresa was to St. Ignatius. It made of him a master in 
spirituality as he had been a master in controversy, and thus this 
great soul was prepared for the sacrifice. 

He wrote another treatise also in the Tower, How %o receive the 
Blessed Body of our Lord. ‘The devotion of More to the Blessed 
Sacrament is marked in his whole life. He daily heard Mass 
when he was Lord Chancellor, and ordinarily heard two Masses. 
His controversial works on the Holy Eucharist are characterized 
by more than usual force and gravity of the logical argument ; 
but in this treatise his profound faith and tender devotion are 
conspicuous. He is éndeed a believer that the Blessed Sacrament 
is in truth the very Body of our Lord Jesus Christ. The last work 
that he wrote was a treatise on the Passion, and this he left 
incomplete, as he was summoned to lay his head on the block at 
the very moment he was writing the capture of Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemani. These last compositions of More are 
grave, solemn, and touching, as from the prisoner of Christ ; so 
also are his letters to his daughter, written in the Tower. They 
breathe a masculine spirit of heroic fortitude, mingled with a 
humble diffidence in himself. Still to the last there is the play of 
wit, like the flashes of summer lightning amidst the sombre sky. 
As some have ventured to traduce the character of More in this 
point, and have said that he was unbecomingly jocose on the 
scaffold, let us examine the question in a moral point of view. 

The great philosopher enumerates wit among the virtues, and 
specially gives a pleasant vein as one of the characteristics of a 
great and lofty soul. Wit is in fact inseparable from a very strong 
perception. of truth when brought to bear upon falsehood. Truth, 
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when set side by side with falsehood, is like beauty by the side of 
deformity, or like courtly manners by the side of vulgarity. False- 
hood, when thus exposed, becomes ridiculous. Hence men of 
strong grave character and lucid reason are commonly ready in 
wit. Their sayings of the gravest kind assume a shape which 
seems like a witticism, This was the case with Dr. Johnson, and 
Boswell often consents to play the ridiculous part of folly by the 
side of wisdom, and puts on the cap and bells. One of the 
charges against Socrates was that he laughed at everybody, 
because his most serious arguments seemed like a scoff at the 
sophists and sciolists of the day, whose follies he was confuting. 
It may be remembered that in one of the famous dialogues of 
Plato the simple truths which Socrates enunciates makes his 
antagonist foam at the mouth and suddenly quit the company, as 
if stung by a wasp. There is no greater sarcasm to some men 
than truth—it makes them writhe. ‘To take a still higher example, 
it is commonly observed that a sharp, witty, trenchant manner of 
expressing truth has been a peculiar gift of many Sovereign 
Pontiffs, and their replies may be reckoned a kind of wit, which 
has often confounded adversaries of the Church, or seasoned their 
errors with Apostolical salt. Horace allows that many a time it is 
the best of controversial weapons. It must however be dis- 
tinguished, as Aristotle observes, from buffoonery. In the whole 
of Sir Thomas More’s writings, it is impossible to find a piece of 
that kind of scurrility which flows from the pen of Luther. The 
Wittemberg doctor delights in buffooning, with his story of the 
dragging of the Tiber and the pulling ashore of the Pope-ass; he 
is never weary of repeating the scurrility of the birth of the 
monk-calf, and the last hours of his life were occupied in such 
silly child’s play, of which a schoolboy would be ashamed. What 
a constrast between the doubts, the eclipse of faith, even in the 
Trinity, and blasphemous puerilities of Luther in his last days, 
and the glories of the setting sun of the great Chancellor, so full 
of tender Catholic faith, the truths of which fill his soul with 
clearness and a majestic serenity! He is like an old lion brought 
by the hunters to bay. He strikes down the sophistries which 
the King would throw around him like a net, and will not even 
be caught in the treacherous snare which was laid to entrap him 
into what would seem an avowal of treason. This is the true 
account of what has been laid to More’s charge, that he died for 
his own opinion, and would not declare, though in many ways 
provoked to do so, that the oath proposed by the Privy Council 
of the King was an unlawful oath. More simply maintained that 
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he could not take it. And when it was objected that the Bishops 
and clergy had taken it, and that he was very obstinate and 
singular in refusing what so many learned men accounted lawful, 
he replied by his story of Bartlemy Fair, where a quarrel took 
place between two parties of North and South countrymen, and 
a jury of eleven of the South sat upon it, with one Lancashire 
man among them. The eleven were all agreed, except the man 
from the Fylde, whose name was Cumpany, upon which they said, 
“Come, good fellow, we be all agreed, so for good company’s 
sake be agreed with us;” and he replied, ‘Good sirs, without 
doubt ye be agreed with good conscience and shall get to heaven 
by it. But as I cannot with good conscience swear as ye, but 
shall thereby for my bad conscience go to hell, I doubt whether 
for good company you will come thither with me.” And so says 
Sir Thomas More, “I trust that the Bishops, clergy, and nobles, 
have with good conscience taken the oath, and I hope that they 
have, and so may get to heaven, but I know that if I take it, 
believing the contrary, I shall take it with a false conscience, and 
shall undoubtedly be damned.” The argument which was used 
was that the Pope’s supremacy was not fully defined by the 
Church, and therefore he was not justified in losing his head for 
his private opinion. He replied that there were many things not 
absolutely defined which yet he believed, and if he denied them 
would deny his conscience and be damned; and he instances as a 
thing which he believed though not yet defined, the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin. The insidious design of the 
King’s Privy Council was to induce More to assert that the oath 
was unlawful, and this they had decreed was treason. More 
preferred to die for refusing to take the oath, without denying the 
King’s authority, which they construed into treason, and without 
pronouncing an opinion on those who had taken the oath. 

Thus at the age of fifty-three, prematurely white from the 
sufferings he had endured in his imprisonment, and from most 
painful infirmities contracted or aggravated by his confinement, 
More ascended the scaffold and moved aside his beard, which 
had grown since his incarceration, saying to the headsman to 
spare to cut it off, “for z¢ had done no treason.” His character 
and conduct have been difficult to traduce, even to those whose 
troubled mind and conscience cannot discern between good and 
evil, or whose bitter animosity distorts the noblest actions of men. 
The Catholic world has always passed one judgment upon More. 
He lived a great and wise man, and he died a martyr of the 
faith. 
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1. FATHER CURCI’s pamphlet on the Fall of Rome (La Caduta di 
Roma per le Armi Italiane. Florence, 1870) is, like everything that 
he writes, vigorous, racy, straightforward, sensible, and very plain- 
spoken. He gives a solid reason for every position that he maintains, 
and in dealing with the Italian (so called) statesmen, he calls spades 
spades. His language is, in fact, so vernacular and strong, that it is 
rather difficult, here and there, for a foreigner to understand at first 
sight. He goes through his subject very methodically. The pamphlet 
is made up of two parts, one of which deals with the causes of the 
fall of Rome, and the other with its effects. The indirect cause was 
the German war; the impelling cause, the “party of action ;” the 
deliberating cause, the moderate party in Italy, the party in power; 
and the executive cause, the Italian army. To these he adds, in two 
chapters, the negative cause—that is, the uselessness of defence and 
the behaviour of the Roman people. The effects are classed under 
five heads. On Europe, the effect is the last extreme of her moral 
degeneracy; on the Church, it is her slavery; on Italy, an inex- 
tricable difficulty; on the elect of God, a new means for their 
salvation—that is, persecution. The last of these chapters speaks of 
the effects in relation to Providence, and of the probabilities as to the 
speedy or distant restoration of the Temporal Power. 

Father Curci is no admirer of the late Emperor of the French. He 
attributes the evils of Italy, more or less directly, to him; first in 
consequence of his action in the Italian war, which created the mock 
unity of the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel, then by the introduction 
of the principle of non-intervention, which left the Pope exposed to 
the mercy of his enemies, then by the fallacious and disgraceful 
Convention of September, and lastly by the withdrawal of the French 
troops at the outbreak of the German war. Father Curci pays due 
honour to the Catholics of France, and attributes to them the scanty 
protection afforded to the Pope by the Government of the country, 
which was afraid of their influence, and so obliged to do something 
which appeared favourable to religion. The two chapters on the two 
Italian parties, the party of action and the so-called moderates, are 
very interesting and instructive, as well as full of point. Both these 
parties were equally bent upon the destruction of the Temporal 
Power, and the party of action has only furnished the pretext for the 
measures resolved upon by the party in power. Unfortunately, 
by a singular fatality, the Italian Ministers have contrived to heap 
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unnecessary disgrace upon themselves by their manner of doing what 
they had so long wished to do. Hardly a month before their attack 
on Rome, they solemnly declared in Parliament that they could not 
invade it without committing a great crime, without violating the 
rights of nations, and without bringing on themselves the indignation 
of the civilized world. Imagine a set of men doing the very thing as 
to which they had used such language within a few weeks, and 
pluming themselves upon it! It is perhaps on this, the party, as it 
is supposed, of order, the quasi-Conservative party as opposed to the 
revolutionists, that Father Curci is most severe, and yet few will be 
inclined to think too severe. He charges them with systematic 
hyprocrisy of language, which has done a good deal to deceive the 
European public — nowhere, perhaps, more completely than in 
England. When we remember the way in which Cavour, the 
founder of the party, seemed to revel in supererogatory mendacity, 
or call to mind the letter which the present Italian Ministers made 
Victor Emmanuel send to the Pope by the hand of Count Ponza di 
Martino, we can hardly wonder at the charge. Another charge 
against this party is that of immense and systematic peculation. The 
desire for the occupation of Rome is attributed in great measure to 
their insatiable thirst for money. He tells us that there are dozens 
of men who have begun without fortune and in debt, and in a few 
months of office in the Italian Government have become enormously 
rich. He says that the immense plunder of the ecclesiastical goods 
throughout the country has in no way enriched the public treasury, 
and that neither this spoliation nor the very high taxation imposed 
on the Italian provinces can ever suffice to fill the vacuum made and 
perpetuated by “un peculato universale ed inverecondo.” In the 
chapter on the Italian army, Father Curci speaks boldly and strongly 
against the conscription, the plague-spot of modern States, as great 
an offence against natural right as slavery itself, which, he says, it 
was thought by some would be solemnly condemned by the Vatican 
Council. The Italian soldiers, drawn in great measure from the 
country parts of Italy, were at first kept in ignorance of the designs 
of their Government on Rome, and then were told that they were to 
be employed to deliver the Holy Father from foreigners who were 
holding him under constraint. Every one knows how this deliberate 
lie was echoed even in the leading articles of English newspapers. 
To the Pontifical army, all volunteers, Father Curci pays a handsome 
tribute of gratitude. The sacrifice made by the Zouaves was very 
noble, for they were not allowed to defend the city further than was 
necessary to thake it evident that its occupation was an act of 
violence ; but their devotion was not thrown away, if it were only 
that it proved to the world that there were still some Christian 
hearts that would risk everything in the defence of justice, right, 
and religion. 

The effects of the fall of Rome are, as we have said, the subject of 
this second part of the pamphlet. The chapter on the moral 
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decadence of Europe—by which word Father Curci means the 
Governments of Europe—is very striking. The European Govern- 
ments, by allowing the occupation of Rome, have shown themselves 
at least indifferent to the final triumph of the anti-Christian 
principle that might makes.right, and have proved themselves, more- 
over, enemies of the Church, and deaf to the claims of the universal 
feeling of Catholics of all nations on the attention of their rulers. 
The point of the “servitude” of the Church as far as her civil action 
and existence are concerned, is worked out with great spirit, and that 
of the inextricable dead lock which must ensue from the position 
created for the Pope by the Italian Government is very clearly put 
forward. The Pope may be an exile elsewhere, and a prisoner at 
Rome, but he cannot possibly be independent at Rome unless he is 
its sovereign. The effects of this new condition of affairs on the 
faithful throughout the world is to put them back again into the state 
in which they were in the times of persecution. The Church has had 
but two conditions since she was launched upon the world: that of 
persecution and that of independence. 

Father Curci is, perhaps, somewhat too despondent as to the 
prospects of immediate restoration. He sees a difference between the 
present state of things and that which prevailed when Napoleon 
seized Rome and the person of Pope Pius VII., and the difference he 
places in this—that European Governments then professed them- 
selves Christian, and were interested in the maintenance of the 
principle of authority. Of course he speaks merely of the human 
part of the prospect. We are quite unable to share his despondency, 
even on these grounds, difficult as it is to eliminate from considera- 
tions like that before us the certain influence of Christian prayer and 
the power of Christian opinion and feeling—even over the policy of 
Governments. 

It would require more space than is now at our command to put 
forth fully the many reasons which fill us with hope, some of which, 
indeed, we have already dwelt on elsewhere. Father Curci appears 
to us—naturally enough, perhaps, from his experience of Italian 
constitutionalism—not to believe in the possibility of any fair 
representation of the people in National Assemblies. He himself 
allows that European nations, as distinguished from their Govern- 
ments, have not lost Christian principles, even as to questions of 
political and social importance. Then again, he looks forward to the 
division of power in Europe between two great Empires, the one 
Protestant or rationalist, the other schismatic—Germany and Russia. 
But we have no certain reason for concluding that, even if this were 
to be so—and we do not know why France, Spain, and Austria are 
never to recover from their present depression—that the very altered 
circumstances of these two giant Powers would not involve, either by 
direct consequence or from the influence of Providential arrange- 
ments as to which we know nothing, an entire alteration from their 
present attitude towards the Church and the Holy See. 
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2. As, in spite of some possible dangers and certain inconveniences, 
many invalids may bend their course Romeward during this winter, 
and as other usual resorts in warm climates are barred by the war, it 
will not be amiss to mention some of the facts conveyed in a little 
manual by Dr. Taussig, called A Doctors Views on Rome. Dr. 
Taussig wisely abides by the old rule of the proper season for invalids 
to visit Rome, eschewing the reckless modern fashion of rushing across 
the Alps in December and remaining in Rome late in the summer. 
October and May he gives as the limits of the real Roman season. 
The rooms to be inhabited should look south or south-west, and the 
neighbourhood of the Tiber be especially avoided. Gardens and 
trees, if at all damp, neglected, or too much closed in, are unde- 
sirable, as clusters of trees and vegetable matter are apt to engender 
Roman fever, and it is observable that, whereas stagnant damp is 
almost certain to be dangerous and often rapidly fatal in Rome, yet 
the holy city owes a great deal of its healthfulness to the influence of 
its fountains and aqueducts, and the consequent aspersion of water 
particles through the air. The mean temperature is, or should be, 
about 60° Fahrenheit, and the rooms should not be allowed to get 
hotter than this, whether the winter be a warm or cold one. Woollen 
stuffs or silk should be worn next the skin. The diet should be good 
without too much stimulant, as the air induces both inflammation and 
congestion. Northerners, as a rule, should lessen, and southerners 
increase, their usual quantities of meat and wine. Salt and dried 
meats should be avoided, as well as much pork, though the Roman 
pork, being field-fed, is nearly the wholesomest in the world, and the 
usual swine disease is entirely unknown. Fish, especially the more 
oily kinds, and cheese, should be avoided by invalids. Bread, in 
Rome, has hitherto been entirely unadulterated by any foreign 
substance whatever. The wines of the country, of Velletri, Albano, 
Frascati, Orvieto, and Monte Fiascone, being unbrandied and 
containing abundance of carbonic acid, are wholesome and exhile- 
rating ; brandied wines, even Marsala, should be specially avoided 
in Rome. The more unfrequented churches and unwarmed picture- 
galleries are not advisable in the winter for invalids; the safest 
churches to visit are St. Peter’s, the Minerva, and the Gest. The 
healthiest walks and drives are those out of the Porta Pia and Porta 
Flaminia, the Appian Way, and towards Monte Mario. Dr. Taussig 
illustrates Balena’s interesting researches on the true nature of marsh 
malaria, which led him to infer that, like hay fever, it is caused by 
the seeds of a microscopic algic plant—in fact, a kind of sea-weed, 
whose spores are disengaged by stagnant water and air at a high 
temperature, and by the presence of vegetable matter in decomposition. 
These spores are so minute that they can be not only inhaled but 
imbibed through the skin. When brought in contact with sulphate of 
soda and arsenic, and the salts of quinine, they lose the power of 
vegetation, and even their structure is changed. Ample testimony is 
afforded in this short treatise to the great improvements effected in 
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the neighbourhood of Rome by Pius IX.: the draining of the Ostian 
lake, the settlement of Trappists and their system of cultivation at Le 


Tre Fontane, the erection of buildings on waste places, and the - 


general draining and cleaning of the streets. The passage and 
draught of vehicles and the rush and smoke of railway trains are 
considered by Dr. Taussig to be palliations of malaria. Altogether, 
in spite of its not quite perfect English, this little manual contains 
many sound and valuable hints to invalids and new travellers to 
Rome. 


3. “Je me nourris et je meurs dans le feu,” was the device of 
Francis I., and it not only exactly characterizes the bright, rapid, 
excitable son of Louis XII., but it also images forth the whole race 
of modern France, of which he was the harbinger. A new era dawned 
with him upon the “vast prison house” into which Louis XI. had 
converted his great kingdom, and the crushed and awe-struck nobles 
began to leave their gloomy fortresses and their melancholy life, and 
to astonish Europe with such chivalrous deeds, and so generous and 
splendid a career, as the world has seldom seen. In those days, too, 
there were wars of giants, and when Francis I., at twenty years old, 
put himself at the head of a splendid army and burst into Italy to 
reconquer the Duchy of Milan, he left 16,000 of the opposing forces 
dead on the field of Marignano. From that day Francis I. held the 
rank, as he was already the type, of the first knight of Europe, and 
received the accolade and spurs from Bayard himself, the “ knight of 
knights,” on the battle-field. But the great opposing element to 
France, which, in some shape or other, is always cropping up in the 
history of Europe, soon began to overshadow the gay, joyous prospe- 
rity into which the French kingdom had bloomed. Charles V., already 
King of Spain, the Netherlands, Naples, and Sicily, became also 
Emperor of Germany by election, and thenceforward ensued that 
disastrous chain of wars ending in the total defeat of Pavia, when 


Francis was made prisoner and carried to Spain. In these wars. 


figured marvellous groups and clusters of heroes—Lannoy, Lautrec, 
Pescara, De Bourbon, Bonnivet, Andrew Doria, and the chevalier 
sans peur et sans réproche, the ever-living paladin, Bayard. And 
there, too, is minutely pourtrayed the opposing German Emperor, 
Spanish at heart, with his sedate, silent dignity, German in aspect 
and features, with the curved imperial mouth, which to this day may 
be seen throughout the reigning house of Austria. There never was a 
warlike drama so filled with majestic figures, or so carried out with a 
dignified valour and courtesy which is an example to all times. This 
portion of Mr. Baillie Cochrane’s Historic Studies is well conceived 
and coloured. The second study, the “Council of Blood,” is of course 
tinctured with his own very opposing instincts and views, but the sad 
and never-wearisome story of Count Egmont and his violent death is 
beautifully told. The obstinate infatuation of Philip, the equally blind 
haughtiness of Cardinal Granvella, and the still, hidden vindictiveness 
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of Alva, whose heroism and dauntless fidelity possess even a sublime 
element, are all well brought out on this vast canvas. The religious 
and social bonds in which the populous and enterprising Low 
Countries were held burst in Philip’s hands, and the Reformation 
and political freedom flowed over the seventeen provinces. The 
concluding study, the “ Flight of Varennes,” is the well-known but 
always absorbing story of the attempted escape of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, given with all its details. 


4. It is not easy to see why the title of the Pardon of Guingamp 
should have been given to Mr. de Quetteville’s pleasant book, which 
is made up of sketchy notices of his expeditions in Brittany. It is 
true, as he observes, that in other parts of France are found far more 
imposing towns and lovelier scenery, but Brittany abounds in old 
feudal chateaux of the most interesting kind. For instance, the 
Garenne, once the property of the Princes de Rohan Soubise, and 
Clisson, where the grotto of Heloise is still shown. Abelard was 
born at Le Pallet, about twelve miles from Nantes. Roman inscrip- 
tions are numerous on the rocks about Clisson. It was Abelard who 
said of the Breton language that it was Lingua mihi ignota et turpis. 
Not far from Dinan is the village of Plancoet, where Chateaubriand 
was put out to nurse. He was voué to our Lady of Nazareth, whose 
image, bought by his pious Breton nurse for half a farthing, was 
fastened over his head with four pins. On the day of release from his 
vow, when he was seven years old, young Chateaubriand was taken to 
a solemn ceremony at Plancoet, and after High Mass exchanged his 
white dress for a violet one, when the white suit was hung up ex vo/o. 
The aged Prior then addressed the child, reminding him of the pious 
renown of his ancestors, one of whom had gone with St. Louis to the 
Holy Land. Of St. Brieux, formerly noted for the name and lineage 
of its feudal Bishops, the following curious old custom as an act of 
respect to them is noted. At Vespers on St. John’s Day, one of the 
proprietors of a certain street was bound to come out with a staff in 
his hand, and repeat three times, “ Renoussenelles (frogs), Monsieur 
dort: laissez dormir Monsieur!” Many of the names of the villages 
of Brittany, as Kermaria, Carnac, Lysandrez, &c., are singularly 
Eastern, and the Celtic origin of the people is remarkably shown in 
their acts of religion ; their bonfires round a pole decked with offer- 
ings, the ashes of which are afterwards gathered and preserved, their 
beacon fires at a festival, and their offerings of butter, hair, horses’ 
manes, and cows’ tails, in the churches. There are four distinct 
Breton dialects, those of Léon, Tréguier, Cornouaille, and Vannes, 
this last resembling Welsh. They are all dying out. The Pardon of 
Guingamp, like the other Pardons of Brittany, bears a strong family 
resemblance to the “rounds” and “stations” in Ireland, as well as 
the pilgrimages known all over the Catholic world. The chapel is 
brilliantly lighted, and the pilgrims succeed one another in crowds, 
taking their children, their relations, their troubled and their sick to 
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pray before our Lady’s image and to leave their offerings and their 
tapers. The church of Guingamp must of itself be well worth a. 
visit, being of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, very large, and 
full of originality and beauty. The four tower-pillars are surrounded 
by exquisitely sculptured figures. The whole church is built of granite, 
and remarkable for character and exquisite detail. The image of our 
Lady of Guingamp is of an unknown age, and is said to have been 
brought from Marseilles. There are a great variety of local facts in 
M. de Quetteville’s book, told in a pleasant gossipping way, which 
may induce profounder and more sympathetic students to follow his 
footsteps on a most fertile and interesting field. 


5. Louis Marie Grignon de la Bacheleraie, called De Montfort, 
was born in 1673, in the little Breton town of Montfort-la-Canne. 
He himself exchanged his family name for that of his birthplace, as a 
sign that he had broken off the ties of flesh. At twelve years old he 
was sent to the Jesuit College at Rennes, where he was soon at the 
head of his class, and an example to the other boys in conduct and 
attention to the rules. He was also one of the foremost in the 
Congregation of our Lady, and used to frequent the house of an 
excellent priest in Rennes, who gathered the best of the collegians 
about him for familiar conferences, and afterwards sent them to serve 
the sick in the hospitals, &c. The only amusement Louis allowed 
himself was drawing, which afterwards helped him in the decoration 
of the churches he frequented in his missions. A Breton lady gave 
him the means of entering the Seminary of St. Sulpice, which he did 
in 1695. Before doing so he lived for a year in a small community of 
students of M. de la Barmondiére. Here the already severe discipline 
was not austere enough for young De Montfort, and he added, with 
his director’s leave, sharp disciplines, chains, girdles, and watches 
beside the dead for the whole night, when he never tasted the food or 
wine provided. At the end of two years M. de Barmondiére died, 
and De Montfort went for another year to a second private com- 
munity, where the food and lodging were even worse than before. 
The bad living nearly destroyed his life, and being likely to die he 
was sent to the priests’ ward in the Hétel Dieu. Just as he was 
apparently about to breathe his last he recovered, and as he was now 
pretty well known, the directors gladly received him into the Little 
Seminary of St. Sulpice. In the Seminary, De Montfort was not 
popular, and it is evident that his superiors, as well as the students, 
thought his devotions and habits constrained. In the classes at the 
Sorbonne, he used to go and kneel down alone in a corner to pray, to 
walk bareheaded in the streets out of devotion to the presence of 
God, and to wear a rosary hung outside his cassock. He was scarcely 
ever known to speak of anything but religion. His director dis- 
couraged and tried him severely, but at last was obliged to tell the 
superior that he had humbled him to the very last, and that he had 
never seen De Montfort either the least sullen or angry. He was 
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ordained priest in 1700, and having been appointed chaplain to the 
hospital, or rather hospice, at Poitiers, he gave himself up wholly to 
good works, especially loving and cherishing the sick and little 
children. In 1703, De Montfort chose out eighteen or twenty poor 
girls of the hospice and began to form them into a congregation. 
This was the first stone of the “ Daughters of Wisdom.” In 1706 
De Montfort went to Rome, when he was made Missionary Apostolic 
by Clement XI., who enjoined him by all means to combat the errors 
of Jansenism. During the course of several years of fervent missionary 
labours in Brittany, the “ Daughters of Wisdom” were established at 
La Rochelle in 1715, but after stirring up many other priests to 
devote themselves to home missions with him, De Montfort himself 
died in 1716, at Saint-Laurent-sur-Sévre, in the middle of a mission 
he was giving. As the weeping and sobbing people pressed round his 
bed for his last blessing, the dying priest collected all his strength and 
sung a verse of one of his own hymns— 


Allons mes cher amis,, 

Allons en Paradis ; 

Quoi qu’on gagne en ces lieux, 
Le Paradis vant mieux. 


The Life of Louis Marie Grignon de Montfort, which has lately been 
translated by a Priest of the Third Order of Penance of St. Dominic, 
from which this account has been taken, abounds with interesting 
details of his life and character. 


6. The legends of our Lady of Guadaloupe, of St. Christopher, of 
Rodolph of Hapsbourg, of the Lord of Crequy, and many others of 
the same sort, have furnished the subjects for some graceful poems 
written at the convent at St. Leonards-on-Sea for the use of the 
pupils. The poems are exceptionally good, and as such deserve a 
wider circulation than they might attain within the convent walls, and 
we are glad to see them published. The specimen which we give is 
not exactly a legend. 

THE LILY. 


A maiden said to a Lily, 
**T go to the dance to-night, 
Wilt thou nestle among my tresses 
O Lily so pure and white?” 
But the Lily answered, ‘‘O maiden, 
I should droop in the heat and glare, 
And die in thy shining ringlets, 
Place the glowing carnation there.” 


A bride saw the Lily blooming, 
**T go to the Altar to-day ; 
In my bridal-garland, sweet Lily, 
I will twine thy pale beautiful spray.’ 
‘* Why sadden thy bridal, lady, 
By wearing my cold white flowers ? 
Sweet roses and orange-blossoms 
Should gladden thy joyous hours.” 
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A mother wept o’er the Lily ; 
‘*In thy pallid beauty rare 
Thou shalt lie on my dead child’s bosom, 
For surely thy place is there.” 
**O mourning, sorrowful mother, 
Thou hast seen one blossom fade ; 
On the shroud of thy broken lily, 
Be a wreath of immortelles laid.” 


A young girl whispered: ‘‘O Lily, 
Let me place thee on my breast, 

For the sweet Lord Jesus cometh 
To-day in my heart to rest.” 

And the Lily murmured :, ‘‘ Yes, maiden, 
On thy heart let my blossoms lie, 

That my pure white petals may wither 
Near the Lord of purity.” 


7. Sir Charles Bell’s discoveries in relation to the nervous system 
have been pronounced some of the finest in physiology. He was 
descended from a well-known Scottish minister, John Bell, of 
Gladmuir, living at the end of the seventeenth century. Sir Charles 
Bell was born in 1774, and settled in London in 1804, being already 
known to the medical profession by his lectures and models, and was 
soon admitted to the friendship of Sir Joseph Banks, Abernethy, 
Astley Cooper, and Sydney Smith. His Anatomy of Expression 
procured him a wide reputation, and his lectures on the nervous 
system pointed him out to such men as Lord Brougham, Lord Jeffrey, 
and other eminent contemporaries as a deep thinker as well as a most 
successful physiologist. In 1827 Bell wrote his Animal Mechanics, 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, and in the 
same year was present at the foundation of the London University. 
In 1842, in the midst of a thoroughly useful and occupied life, Sir 
Charles Bell died of angina pectoris. His Treatise on the Hand is 
known to most of our readers, who will find a good deal of pleasant 
reading in the Le¢fers—chiefly to his brother George—just published 
by Murray. 


8. There is a good deal of curious information in Nehemiah 
Wallington’s Historical Notices of the Reign of Charles I. (Bentley), 
and the frightful accounts he relates of the plots, misdeeds, and 
general evils committed by the Jesuits, are very amusing. The 
amount of superstition rampant among these righteous Elizabethans 
is certainly amazing. Thunder, halos round the sun, the “ dreadful” 
sight of a comet, “whose tail lay over England,” hailstorms, and the 
fall of aerolites, all, in their eyes, presaged war, commotion, and 
“‘Popish treacheries.” Among other disasters, there is a curious 
account of the Ritualists of King’s College, Cambridge, where the 
Provost, Collins, preached that “ Papists should be met half way ;” 
and where “much thanks to God for Saints departed, especially for 
the Virgin Mary,” were given. Poor Lord Strafford is styled “the 
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enemy of all goodness,” whose head the great mercy of God caused to 
be cut off; and in 1641, Wallington records the ‘sacrileges in St. 
Leonard’s, Eastcheap, with thanksgiving for “what God hath done 
for us.” Wallington ends his general notices with this singular 
remark: “It is an old saying, He that will England win, must with 
Ireland first begin; they have already foully done too fair for that 
kingdom ; take timely heed, oh, England !” 


g. The sermon preached by the Archbishop of Westminster on 
Rosary Sunday, Rome the Capital of Christendom, did not reach us 
in time to be acknowledged in our last issue. The title will at once 
convey the main idea of the discourse, which is probably already 
familiar to most of our own readers. The Archbishop’s long-expected 
Pastoral Letter, Zhe Vatican Council and its Definitions, has also 
just appeared, but we must defer our notice of so important a 
publication until next month. The Bishop of Birmingham has 
published, under the title 7e Council and Infallibility, a letter to the 
clergy and laity of the diocese of Birmingham, giving a most inte- 
resting history of the manner in which the great question of Papal 
Infallibility was discussed in the Council, explaining the definition, 
and vindicating it from the charge of novelty of doctrine. Wezare in 
great hopes that we shall hear little more of opposition on the part of 
any professing Catholics. It is quite obvious that the Vatican Council 
has already, by the mercy of God, taken its place in the minds of 
Catholics throughout the world by the side of that of Trent.. A few 
litterateurs may go on writing—in Protestant papers—against it, but 
the appeal which any great act of the Teaching Church makes to the 
loyalty of the faithful who are taught by her has seldom been so 
cordially and readily answered to as on the present occasion. Father 
Coffin, of the Redemptorists, has published an Instruction on the 
same subject (Hear the Church. Burns and Oates); it deals with 
the question of the obligation of the decrees of the Council on all 
Catholic minds. 


10. We must content ourselves with simply acknowledging a reprint 
of Lallemant’s Spiritual Doctrine, edited by the late Father Faber 
(Burns and Oates), a treatise of the very highest value ; A Protestant 
converted to Catholicity by her Bible and Prayer-book (Fowler, Dublin), 
the work of a lady who was received into the Church several years 
ago, after having worked her way to it in the manner described in the 
title ; a beautiful little book on the Ceremonies of Low Mass (Burns 
and Oates) ; a very pleasing tale, 7he Last of the Catholic OMalleys, 
by Mr. Taunton (Washbourne); some Recollections of the Reign of 
Terror, by the Abbé Dumesnil (M‘Glashan and Gill), translated by 
Mr. J. C. Brogan, a striking picture of what went on in the French 
provinces at the time indicated ; and a compilation from the works 
of Pére Grou, made by the indefatigable author of the Zales of 
Kirkbeck, and called the Hidden Life of the Soul (Rivingtons). 
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